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that they are the Sole Authorized Publishers of the writings of 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Russell Lowell, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Tue Riversipe Lirerature Serizs offers the choicest writings of these eminent 


American authors in the most attractive form, with the most thorough editorial equip- 
ment, at the lowest prices, and under direct business arrangement with the authors’ heirs. 


UNAUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


All editions of these authors which do not have the imprint or authorization of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issued without the consent, and contrary to the wishes, 
of the children and heirs of these great writers, and without compensation to them. 


| 
| 
EDITIONS BOTH UNAUTHORIZED AND INCOMPLETE, AND BEARING | 


| 
Invite the attention of educators, and of all purveyors of school literature, to the fact | 
| 


ERRONEOUS AND MISLEADING TITLES. ? 


In addition to unauthorized editions of Longfellow’s Evangeline; Whittier'’s Songs 
of Labor; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal; Emerson’s American Scholar; and Haw- 
thorne’s Grandfather’s Chair; there are also in the market unauthorized and incomplete 
editions of Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales; Hawthorne's \Vonder- Book: and Haw- 
thorne’s Snow-Image, and Other Twice-Told Tales. 

Mr. Hawthorne gave the title Twice-Told Tales to a collection of 39 of his | | 


stories, which make in No. 82 of the Riverside Literature Series a book of 538 pages; | | 
he gave the title A Wonder-Book to 6 of his Mythological Stories, which make | 
in Nos. 17 and 18 of the Riverside Literature Series a book of 196 pages; and the title | 
Snow-Image, and Other Twice-Told Tales, to a eollection of 17 stories, 
which make in the Little Classic edition a book of 256 pages. 

All books issued or listed under these titles, but containing fewer stories than | 
indicated above, are incomplete, improperly named, and misleading. There is a book | 
in the market called Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales which contains only 10 of the 39 
stories to which Hawthorne gave this title,and another which contains only 7 of the | 
stories; there is also a book in the market called Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book, which 
contains only 4 of the 6 stories to which Hawthorne gave this name; and there are | 
other similar misleading books. 


| 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. | 


The best, most complete, and only authorized editions of these masterpieces of 
American literature bear our imprint on the title-page. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY | 
CHICAGO OFFICE, BOSTON OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, | 


378-388 Wabash Avenue. 4 Park Street. rn £. 17th Street. 


"MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


: LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE, 


. WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND EXPLANATORY NOTES BY 


Prof. EDWARD E. HALE, Jr., Ph. D. 


(Accurate Maps of Nova Scotia and Louisiana are included.) 


Prov, INTRODUCTION includes a biographical sketch of LonGrritow and remarks on 
his character as a poet; also a discussion of the roem itself — its character, subject-matter, historical 
facts, and metre. It includes SuGGESTIONS FOR THE CRITICAL StupY oF THE together 
with Special Suggestions for Critical Study of the Text by classes in Higher English, 

FOR TEXTUAL STUDY the subdivisions are: (@) ALtustons, (4) IMAGERY, (c) Worps, STRUCTURE 
OF THE Porm, (e) GRAMMATICAL Stupy. 


| HIS EDITION is unequaled by any that has yet been prepared for school use or for the 


general reader. It is complete as a text-book, and fully meets the demands of the best 
educators. (Single) paper, i12'sc.; cloth, 2o0c. 


Prof. Hale’s Other Editions are: 

TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, and other poems (single number). 

SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LAKE (double number). 

IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK (single) and Knickerbocker Stories ”’ (single). 

* POEMS OF KNIGHTLY ADVENTURE” (double). this number includes 
four complete poems, with Notes, viz.: Tennyson's ‘‘ Gareth and Lynette,” 
Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ Macaulay's ‘‘ Horatius,”” and Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum.”’ 


The STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES thus far comprises 26 numbers. Single: olive 
paper sides, 124c., cloth 20c.; double: stiff olive paper sides, 20c., cloth 3oc. 
IN PREPARATION: ** Water Witch” and ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans,’ Cooper; ‘* Tales 
of a Grandfather,’ Scott; ‘‘ Silas Marner,” George Eliot; Kc. 
UPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS who are about to purchase Supplementary 
Reading are invited to correspond with us. Discount to Schools and Dealers. Mention 


N E. Jornal ef Education, November 4, 1897. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON. ... 437747 E. Tenth St., New York. 
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llustrations of the advantages derived. 


HELPS IN CHILD STUDY, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N Y. 


1. A Working System of Child Study for Schools, By MAXIMILIAN P. Ee) 
GROSZMANN, Pd. D., late Superintendent of the Ethical Culture Schools, New York. | 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 70; 50 cents. This is a practical manual, giving the system actually! J’ Oncle et le Neveu, et Les Jumeauc de l’Hoétel » Le Verbe en Quatre Tableaux Synoptiques. 
employed at these well-known schools, with the blanks used, and many specimen re’ 
ports from the filesof the schools. Reasons are given for the methods employed, and 
In a subject just now so overlaid with sentimentality by some 
of its advocates, it is refreshing to find a clear, sensible, practical description of work actually done, 
2. The First Three Years of Childhood. By B. Perez, with an Introduction by Prof, Sully. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 295; $1.50. This is of such general interest that it is included by the American Library | 
Association in the list of books to be contained in every library. 
3. Tiedemann’s Record of Infant Life. An English Version of the French translation and com- 
mentary of B. PEREZ. Paper, 16mo, pp. 46; 15 cents, This English version was made by F, LuvUis SOLDAN, 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


| 


| In French and other Foreign Languages 


| WILLIAM R. JENKINS, New York. 


| Corneiile. By Edmond About. No. 20, | By H. Marion. 6th Edition. Price, 25c. 

Contes Choisis. With Notes by G. Cas- | 

tegnier. Price, 25c. 

| Fra le Corde di un Contrabasso. By Salvatore | 

| Farina. With Notes by T. E. Comba. No. 

5, Nouvelle Italiane. Price, 35c. 

Un Drama Neuro. By Don Joaquin Esteba- 
nez. Notes by John E. Matzke. No. 4, 
Teatro Espanol. Price, 

Complete Catalogue of all Publications sent when requested, 


| 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 851 & 853 Sixth Av., New York. 


A Glance at the Difficulties of German Gram- 
mar. By Charles F. Cutting. Price, 30c. 


IN PREPARATION, 


Constructive Process for Learning German. 
By A. Dreyspring. 


A Brief ItalianGrammar. By A. H. Edgren. 


Bradbury’s Sight (Mental) Arithmetic. 


OR PUPILS IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, to be used side by side with any regular text-book in written arithmetic. 
Has just been adopted for exclusive use in State of Montana, du- 


adopted for use in a large number of leading cities. 


cators interested in seeing a mental arithmetic fully ** up to date” 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, . . . . Boston.— Chicago. 


Sample copy mailed for 15 cents. 


Legally 


in methods and treatment should examine this text-book. 


A word or two from the lead-pencil maker to the person 


To Schools where the Pupils buy for themselves : 


To such we suggest the teacher should see that all scholars who do similar work 
buy similar pencils. Competition naturally occurs in all schools. A high standard 


draws the talent out. The pupils should start alike ; having the same standard, they 


should use the same kind of tools, the same kind of paper, the same kind of peacils. 
With one scholar using a common marking pencil, another a graded free-hand drawing 
pencil, and a third anything that will make a mark, no progressive work is possible. 
The situation is as if one boat-crew should enter a race with a scow, and the other 
with a modern college race-boat. 


The maker of lead pencils adapts his pencils to his demand, and because there 


happens to be a demand for a common plain pencil that will make an ordinary mark, it 


does not mean that such pencils are to be used for drawing and sketching, which work 
calls for graded leads made of perfected graphite. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : : 


Hints to Buyers of Lead Pencils. 


buying or supervising the pencils used may not be amiss. 


To Schools that supply the Pencils: 

Naturally, in such schools, one kind of pencils will be used, as one mind 
does the choosing. The suggestion in such cases is to follow the idea set forth 
above, to wit: that a fairly good pencil be chosen — one that has been designed 
by the maker for freehand drawing purposes — notably a giaded graphite pencil. 

The leading drawing instructors of the United States agree.that the use of 
common and ungraded pencils reacts unfavorably on the hand-writing, aud, vice 
versa, the use of unsuitable pens on the pupils’ skill in drawing. The hand is a 
delicate instrument; the muscles in a child's fingers can be trained unconsciously 
to good or bad work with the use of proper or improper tools. 


If you are not familiar with Dixon's American Graphite Pencils, mention 
the “Journal” and send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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END FOR 
The Boston Collection 
of Kindergarten Stories, 


A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. | 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Get our Catalogue No. 8197. 


» Program Clocks 


IN ALL GRADES AND. STYLES. 


No school should be without one. 
be arranged to ring any number of bells. 
Also, Calendar and Electrie Clocks. 


The PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Dept. 51. 49 Dey St., N.Y. City. 


Can) 


WHAT A BLESSING! 
Why worry over a poor, thin, scratchy steel pen, 
when by asking you may have a good one! Try the | 
best of all steei pens, A. S. BarNgs & Co.'s 


TRADE P. D. & S. MAKK 


A GOOD STEEL PEN 5 
| 


FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 
CASE and you can refuse to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in every 
i CENTS on respect to what we claim them to be. No 
> \ LADIES other house in the world can sell as 
PSA size cheaply aswe can. The ease of wateh ad- 
vertised to-day is beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14 K, gold plated, hunting, stem 
windandset. Willlast a lifetime. Move- 
mentis one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks like a 
Genuine & 10 Solid Gold Watch, 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., te 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent ®8.45 


yanyone, 


an:lexpress charges, otherwise return it, 
lo Af money Is sent with order we pay 

allexpress charges and give « beautiful 

Chain Free. Write whether gent’s or 


P.D. &8., No. 315, 
Falcon."’ 


vaneing in price and our 


ir stock 
last long. ROYAL MFG. CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 


dy’s. Order to-day, as watches are ad- 


may not 


All useful varieties. Send for samples. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Makers, 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y.o 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Maaa. 


Tre “COMBINATION 


Blackboard Eraset-Cleaner ald Pencit-Sharpener 


Gleans Erasers 5 Times Quicker and Better than Old Wau 


SAME MACHINE DOES BOTH JOBS 
50 feet of Sand Paper. Tear off Show this to your Janitor 


Outside Layer when it is worn out +A + 


LARGE STRONG 
MACHINE 


The Operator 
gets no dust 


"Combination,”’ complete. $5 00 
.The Eraser-Cleaner.. . 3 50 
The Pencil-Sharpener 3 60 


SEND FO" CATALOGUE 
TO NEAREST ADDRESS 


The Lord Mig. Go. 


p 125 Water St. New Haven, Conn. 
Arranged as Pencil-Sharp-ner 19} R-ockton Ave. Riverside, Cal 
Any Pencil, Any Bevel 45-47 Jackson St., Chicago. Ill. 


Arranged 2s Eraser-Cleaner 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


99 ‘Twenty pictures by Van 66 Twenty pictures of Long. 

6 Art Gallery Dyck, Kaphael, Faed, Poets and fellow, Whittier Bryant, 
e Landseer, Renouf, Le- Their Homes.’’ Holmes, Lowell, Emerson’ 

: Rolle, Holmes, Shreyer, and theirhomes; the Cary 
Reynolds, Rosa Bonheur, ete. Prettily bound. May be | sisters; Shakespeare, Tennyson, ete. The best collec 

used in language work or in pjeture study. tion of these pictures ever published at this price. 

Hoth of these are beautiful gift-books. Sent postpaid to Teachers only for 25 cents each, in stam Sati ) 
yuaranteed, Give address, grade and school. Mention this paper. ‘ 


eow Address E. M. PERRY, 10 Tremont St., Malden, Mass. 


other soap is allow. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“* JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT., 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


die FOUNTAIN PEN to TEACHERS for a | 


Solid Gold Pen— Hard Rubber Engraved Holder — Simple Construction. Always Ready. 
- Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular *2.50 pen, 
Mailed complete to teachers, boxed, with filler, for #1.00. Your money back — if you want it. 


Agents Wanted. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 21, 108 Fulton St., N.Y. 
MAYNARD’S 


ZOOLOGICAL SYNOPTICAL 


SCHOOL COLLECTION, 


And other Zoological Specimens for School use. Also, Books on Natural History, 


C. J. MAYNARD, 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Address all communications to 
1-3) 447 CRAFTS ST., 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL 


MANUFACTURED 
IN OUR OWN FACTORY, 


AT WALPOLE, MASS. 


wish and brought them to perfection. 


E make one style of School Furniture — The Best. This is Chandler policy and principle, too. 
Experience, Money, and Genius: concentrated in the development of Chandler Adjustable Chairs and Desks 


OFFICE; 
165 Devonshire 
26 Arch Streets, 


Boston, 


Time, 


We have a vast advantage, also, in owning and operating our own factory —a splendidly equipped plant 
at Walpole, Mass., under the management of an experienced and very skillful superintendent. Every detail of 
the work, in both wood and iron, is looked after with extreme care. This assures not only a saving in expense 
but freedom from defects of material or workmanship in the finished product. ' : | 

Comparison with other makes of School Furniture attests the Superiority of the Chandler Chairs and 


Desks. 


Imitation is an acknowledgment of this superiority. 


BUY THE BEST. *<< 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . , 2.00 a 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ded 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ‘* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, e — 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - . - Boston, Mass. © 


THE OLD SATCHEL. 


BY JOHN TROLAND, 


How dear to the heart are the scenes of one’s boyhood, 
When keen recollection recalls them to mind; 
The orchard, and hair-breadth escapes through the wild- 
wood, 
With good Deacon Pogson pursuing behind. 
How, breathless, such times would we end up the frol.c 
(One blushes to think he has been such a fool). 
Each pocket bulged out with concentrated colic, 
And crammed in the satchel we carried to school. 
The old home-made satchel! 
The green-flannel satchel! 
The o’er-burdened satchel we carried to school! 


That green-flannel satchel we hailed as a treasure; 
For, out of its depths, from a ball to a sling, 
A jew’s-harp or knife could be drawn out at pleasure, 
A magnet or fish-hook, a top or a string. 
Each toy in his season, like fruits from the tropics; 
Or, more like a kit well replete with each tool— 
Promiscuous with grammars, and books on all topics, 
Were stored in the satchel we carried to school. 
The handy old satchel! 
The time-honored satchel! 
The green-flannel satchel we carried to school! 


How roguish we seized it with hands—soon more glowing, 
And out from its depths some new object displayed 
lor practice in ‘‘barter’’—just then, little knowing 
The lynx-eyed instructor was watching the trade. 
How soon, all bewildered and mock-absent-minded, 
We ogled and flinched while he practiced the rule, 
Till, “minus” the gimerack, ‘plus’ eyes somewhat 
blinded, 
We moistened the satchel we carried to school. 
The old home-made satchel! 
The precious old satchel! 
The tear-sprinkled satchel we carried to school! 


Then, surfeited oft with conceptions ideal, 
How Hope scoured the future for problems more vast, 
That came with the year,—-but, for joys that are real, 
The heart now instinctively turns to the past. 
And who, that’s a man, will endeavor to stifle 
The tear welling up from a heart that is full, 
When the eye rests betimes on what seems but a trifle— 
It may be the satchel we carried to school? 
The very same satchel! 
The now useless satchel! 
The old faded satchel we carried to school! 


Thus on,—every day its new lesson containing, 
Some time it will seem that this world—after all— 

Is only a schoolhouse, where souls are in training; 
The young and the aged, the great and the small. 
\nd that which will add to the soul's lasting treasure 

In time yet to come will be found—as a rule— 
'o spring from those acts we look back on with pleasure 
When we lay down the satchel we carry to school. 
The well-worn old satchel! 
The time-faded satchel! 
The old wrinkled satchel we carried to school! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Anna Buckner, California, Pa.: The American 
‘hild who wants to go to school generally goes. 

Dr. J. T. Epwarps, New York: We have public 

‘liools because we had colleges, not the reverse. 

Rev. E. Dewnurst, /ndianapolis: When the 

‘hoolmasters begin to talk more about the child 

1 the curriculum; more about the soul than the 

‘tem, one feels very sure that personality and sym- 

‘hy cannot perish under professionalism. 

SUPERINTENDENT L. H. Jones, Cleveland, O.: This 
one lesson well taught, viz., that it is necessary to a 
considerable extent to subjugate the self in view of 
‘e social whole, when the rights of others are in- 


volved, is worth the entire school life of the child. 
And when the youth has learned that the social 
whole is his larger self,—himself written large, — 
he has gotten one of the best lessons civilization ever 
teaches. 


MAKE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT THE BASIS 
OF A TRUE CITIZENSHIP. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD. 


| From address before the National W. C. T. U. Convention 
at Buffalo. ] 

The movement to train young people and children 
to a conception of the meaning of government by or- 
ganizing our schools on the principles of a com- 
munity is attracting much attention. Within a few 
years the study of nature has percolated down from 
the universities to the kindergarten, and the study of 
vovernment seems likely to permeate all grades of 
education. As a teacher, | endeavored to place the 
schoo! government in the hands of my pupils as 
largely as possible, and found that my confidence in 
them was honored by their devotion, agid my belief 
that their own self-respect and their loyalty to the 
school and its teachers would lead them to a higher 
standard of behavior when they were themselves made 
to execute their own laws was justified by the results 
obtained, 

True citizenship, like true manhood and woman- 


When 


we train for stalwarts we shall have them, and not 


hood, will come because we work it in early. 


before. 


INSTITUTE SYSTEMS, 


HINSDALE, 


BY PROFESSOR B, A. 
University of Michigan. 


The teachers’ institute is a distinetive character- 
istic of the American system of public schools. It 
originated in the period so happily named “The 
Educational Renaissance,” that also gave us the state 
hoards of education, the superintendeney, state and 
local, the normal schools, the public school libraries, 
and edueational journalism. 

Dr. Henry Barnard, secretary of the Connecticut 
hoard of education, realized the deplorable condition 
of the publie schools, because of the’ deficiencies of 
the teachers, and when he was defeated in a strenu- 
ous attempt to establish a state normal school, he 
asked whether anything could be done partially to 
meet the demand. The immediate answer was the 
first institute, held in Hartford in 1839. Dr. Bar- 
nard called together, for a month’s session, such 
teachers of Hartford county as) were disposed to 
attend, organized them into an institute, and, with 
several helpers whom he called to his assistance, pro- 
ceeded to give instruction. He apparently thought 
only of a provisional expedient, intending to renew 
the effort to found a normal school. 

He builded better than he knew. 
was quickly followed, and the first institute was held 
in New York in 1843; the first in Ohio in 1845; in 
At the first the institute was 


His example 


Michigan in 1846. 
purely voluntary, supported by individual sacrifice; 
but in time the state took it in charge, and it now 
has a status in most of the state school laws. The 
national commissioner of education reported in 1887 
that in the year °86 and °8% there were held 2,008 
institutes, with an enrolled attendance of 138,946 
persons. ‘Tle also reported that cf 276,000 teachers 
in twenty-eight states only 23,600, or less than nine 
per cent., had attended normal schools; also that all 


the normal schools and departments in the country 
enrolled but 49,500 pupils, and that they sent out 
but 4,065 graduates. Furthermore, his statistics 
warrant the statement that not less than 40,000 new 
teachers were needed that year to take the places of 
those who retired, and to fill new places created by 
the extension of public education. 

Accordingly, it is maintained that the normal 
schools do not furnish, at least of graduates, more 
than one-tenth of the new teachers that are called 
for from year to year. Henee, the conclusion is 
irresistible that all the professional instruction that 
the vast majority of public school teachers ever re- 
ceive, outside of teachers’ meetings, they receive in 
the institutes. 

The per cent. of teachers who have been educated 
in normal schools increases slowly. The institute 
cannot be dispensed with; the forces which created it 
will maintain it, and it is, and for years to come will 
he, the great means for carrying professional in- 
We 


have the most convincing reasons for making the 


struction to the teachers of the common schools. 


institute the most vigorous and efficient educational 
agency possible. 

Although the institute is now more than fifty years 
old, it has never been adequately discussed in any 
hook or treatise. Should such a work appear, it 
would embrace the following features: The history 
of the origin, development, and result of the insti- 
tute; a definition of its sphere; an account of its 
means of financial support; methods of control and 
management; instruction, its character, range, 
methods, and agents; and reforms and improvements. 

A very hurried and imperfect treatment of three 
of these topies is all that I shall attempt. 

At first, the institute was wholly dependent upon 
voluntary support. For some years the instructors 
either served gratuitously, or received a meagre com- 
pensation from the slender fees of the teachers in 
attendance. But whenever the state has assumed the 
control of the institutes, it has made some provision 
for its maintenance. The principal sources of in- 
come in different states are state, county, and city 
or town appropriation; normal school funds; fees 
paid by applicants for teachers’ certificates or 
licenses, and fees paid by the enrolled attendants upon 
In no state, however, do we find all 
The New England states 


the institute, 
these sources of supply. 
venerally make some state provision for their insti- 
tutes, Pennsylvania makes ample provision for the 
county institute, and every Indiana county receives 
Wisconsin and Minnesota draw to some extent 
Ohio depends upon 


$50. 
upon the normal school funds. 
certificate fees, and so does Michigan, except that the 
state treasury may be drawn upon each year to the 
amount of $1,200. Mention may also be made of the 
Peabody institutes of the South, that derive their 
support, in whole or in part, from the Peabody fund. 

Modes of controlling or managing institutes vary in 
They depend somewhat upon the 


different states. 


organization of the school machinery of the state, and 


We 


may exclude from our survey town and city institutes, 


somewhat upon the character of the institute. 


that are naturally conducted by the local authorities, 
and fix our attention upon state, district, and county 
institutes. 

In some states all the institutes, and in some part 
The 
state board of education, or the secretary, superin- 
tendent, or commissioner, or the two together, exer- 
cise the power. In 1885 the national bureau of edu- 
cation published a “Circular of Information” devoted 


of them, are managed from the state capital. 


‘ 
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to the institute, from which we learn that in Alabama 
these institutes were held by the state superintendent; 
in Massachusetts, by the secretary and agents of the 
state board of education; in Arkansas, Florida, Minne- 
sota, Nevada, New York, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and West Virginia, by con- 
ductors appointed by the state superintendent or com- 
missioner: and in ‘Texas, by conductors appointed by 
the state board. 

In Alabama. the local school authorities conducted 
the institutes; in Pennsylvania, Indiana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, the county superintendent; 


CHARLES A. MC MURRY, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


in California, the county superintendent and the prin- 
cipal of the normal school; in Illinois, the county 
superintendent and private instructors; in Iowa, the 
county superintendent and school principals; in Kan- 
sas, persons licensed by the state board; in Maryland, 
the principal of the state normal school and members 
of its faculty; in Michigan and West Virginia, con- 
ductors appointed bythe statesuperintendent; in New 
Jersey, under the direction of the state superintendent; 
in Ohio, an executive committee appointed by the 
teachers of the county; in Vermont, the state superin- 
tendent; in Virginia, the county and city superin- 
tendents; in Wisconsin, the state superintendent and 


M. V. O'SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON. 


normal school board. In nine of these states the 
county superintendent controls the county institute 
absolutely, or in conjunction with other school au- 
thorities. Of the remaining nine, Maryland, Ohio, 
and Michigan had in 1885 no county superintendent. 
These facts show a strong tendency to give the county 
superintendent partial or full control of the county 
institute in states having such an offieer. Six states 
represented in the table that had such superintendents 
gave them no such power. 

For the management of state and district insti- 
tutes, in the proper sense of those terms, state control 


is admirably adapted. On this point there can hardly 
he two opinions. 

The Ohio plan, that puis the management in the 
hands of the teachers of the county, and thus excludes 


J. WILKINSON, NORMAL SCHOOL, EMPORIA. 


the state commissioner altogether,esave in cases where 
home rule fails, brings the institute near to those most 
interested in it. Often the results are excellent, but 
not always: gor sometimes the local management is 


CHARLES DE GARMO, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ignorant, insuflicient, and even dishonest. Still, this 
is the only plan that is consistent with Ohio ideas. 
It is one of the four states in the Union that have 


never given their governors the veto power. 


€. VAN LIEW, STATE NORMAL HOOL, LOS ANGELES. 


State control has little to recommend it in large 
states without a trained institute staff, especially if 
the superintendent holds his office by a political 
tenure, Asa rule, he cannot have a personal knowl- 


edge of localities and of men adequate to intelligent 
direction. He is compelled to rely largely upon 
second-hand information. The teachers feel tha} 
the seat of power is at a distance from them, ani 
charges of personal influence and ring managemen: 
are likely to circulate. 

The county superintendent plan is strong where 
the state plan is weak. ‘Taking everything into the 
account, this seems the natural and sensible method 
of control in a state that has established the county 
superintendency. Still, when there is one, it may be 
well to associate the county school board with the 


FRANK M. MC MURRY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, BUFFALO. 


superintendent. Every one of the plans may work 
well when in good hands. No one of them possesses 
all the excellencies or all the defects. Education, 
more than almost any other work in the world, is a 
matter of persons rather than of machinery. 

Upon the whole, the institutes of the country are 
taught by arather miscellaneous body of teachers. 
Much excellent work is now done in the institutes: 
hut also much that is unsystematic, superficial, and 
inaccurate. Men who are ignorant, inexperienced. 
and even coarse are sometimes found where men o! 
cultivation, high ideals, and capable of inspiring the 
spirit of scholarship are urgently needed. This is the 


LOUIS H. GALBREATH, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, BUFFALO. 


institute problem of the day. It is a_ pressins 
problem. 


THE RATIO FAD.* 
BY PROFESSOR M. A. BAILEY, 
Kansas State Normal School. 


lor many years number has been defined 
school text-books as a collection of units, and th 
various operations have been developed according | 
this definition. It has been admitted that numbe! 


*Copyrighted, 1897, 
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may also be defined as a ratio, but it has been 
thought that the former was the better conception. 
Of late, however, some educators of prominence have 
discovered that number is not a collection of units at 
all, but a ratio and a ratio only. They claim, there- 
fore, that the present text-books are false in theory, 
and Joudly demand a_ revolution methods of 
teaching. 

A publishing house is sending out pamphlets in 
which they say: *’The time has now come when arith- 
metic must take another stride forward and_ be- 
come... the science of quantity or relative 


magnitude.” Speaking of a series of arithmetics 


which they publish, they say, “They make simple 
ratios the key to the solutions of all problems.” 
McClellan and Dewey have written tlie “Psychology 
of Number,” in which they attempt to prove that 
“number is a ratio and a ratio only.” 

The truth is that number may be regarded as a 
collection of units or as a ratio, according to the 
point of view. That a comparison of the two may be 
readily made we will present the discussion in 
parallel columns, “the collection of units” at the left. 
and the “ratio” at the right. 

THE ORIGIN OFF NUMBER. 

Number is a psyvehical product: it exists not fot 
sense, but for thought. Eves cannot see number. 
-imply staring at a group of objects will never report 
how many. Number arises in the mental process of 
tnaking known an unknown whole. A collection of 
cents, for example, may be seen to consist of x cents 
one time, or of one cent x thes, but the number of 
cents is unknown. Number arises in the process of 
mmaking x known. ‘There are two steps the 
process: analysis, the separation of the unknown 
whole into parts; synthesis, the summing of the parts 
into the known whole. The new whole will be the 
same as before, but the attitude of the mind will be 
different. 

A number is a collection A number is a ratio. 
of units. The unknown whole may 

The unknown whole may be recognized as one cent x 
be recognized as xcents’ times. By analysis, we ob- 
one time. By analysis, we tain one cent one time, one 
obtain one cent one time, cent one time, one cent one 


one cent one time, one cent time. 
one time. 

By synthesis, we find the 3y synthesis, we find the 
sum of the cents the whole’ sum of the times the whole 
contains one time. The contains one cent. The 
sum of one cent, one cent, sum of one time, one time, 
one cent we call 3 cents. one time we call 3 times. 
The unknown x cents one The unknown one cent x 
time has now become the’ times has now become the 
known 3 cents one time, or known one cent 3 times, or 
3 cents; the unknown x, 3. 3 cents; the unknown x, 3. 

3 is a number; it denotes 3 is a number; it denotes 
the sum of the cents the the sum of the times the 
whole eontains one time. whole contains one cent. 
\bstraetly, it denotes the Abstractly, it denotes that 
sum of one, one, one. one is used one time, one 

A number is the sum of time, one time. 
the units the whole con- A number is the sum of 
iains one time. the times the whole con- 

The sum of the units the tains one unit. 
whole contains one time is The sum of the times the 
a unit or acollection of whole contains one unit is 
inits. a ratio. 

Therefore, a number is a Therefore, a number is a 
init or a collection of units. ratio. 


\ number, then. may be regarded either as “a 


llection of units” or a “ratio.” according as the 
hole is regarded as n units one time or one unit n 
CS, Thus. in three cents, three is a “collection 
nits” hecause it denotes the sum of the units the 
ole contains one time; three is a “ratio” because 
denotes the snm of the times the whole contains 


unit. 


\ number as a collection A number as a ratio is the 
' units is the answer to a statement of a problem in 
roblem in synthesis, orad- synthesis, or addition. 
tion, In 3 cents, i. e., one cent 
in 3 cents, i. e., 3 cents 3 times, 3, as a ratio, de- 
ve time, 3, as a collection notes that one cent is to be 
! units, is the answer to taken 3 times as an addend, 
‘hesynthesis, or addition,of or denotes | cent +1 cent + 
ihe cents, 1 cent. 
'herefore, a number as a Therefore, a number as a 
‘ollection of units is the an- ratio is the statement of a 
wer to a problem in syn- problem in synthesis, or ad- 
‘hesis, or addition, dition. 


A number considered as a ratio is the statement 
of a problem in synthesis, whose answer is the same 
number considered as a collection of units. Thus, 
in 3 cents, 3, as a ratio, is the statement of the prob- 
lem, “ What is the value of 1 cent + 1 cent +1 cent?” 
3, as a collection of units. is the answer to this prob- 
lem. 

“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER.” 

In the “Psychology of Number,” by McClellan and 
Dewey, the formula which is the key to the entire 
treatement of number is imperfect. 

“That which fixes the magnitude or quantity 
which, in any given case, needs to be measured, is 
some activity or miovement, internally continuous, 
but externally limited. That which measures this 
whole is some minor or partial activity into which the 
original continuous activity may be broken up 
(analysis), and which repeated a certain number of 
times gives the same result (synthesis) as the original 
continuous activity. This formula... is the 
key to the entire treatment of number as presented 
in these pages.” P. 52. 

The formula is imperfect because it provides only 
one of the two ways by which the whole may become 
known. Tt states the method of finding the sum 
of the times that the whole contains one unit. but ex- 
cludes the method of finding the sum of the units 
that the whole contains one time. Thus. in 
measuring the length of a board, T apply a foot rule 
and find that the whole contains one foot 3 times. 
The whole, then, may he regarded as one foot 3 
times, or as 3 feet one time. The formula is imper- 
fect heeanse it provides for the former conception, 
but exeludes the latter. 

Tf this formula contains the whole truth, the con- 
ception of number as a ratio is impossible, hecause it 
does not provide for the collection of the times. 
Thus. in 3 feet. 7. ¢.. one foot 3 times. if 3 is a ratio. 
first, last. and all the time. and nothing but a ratio. 
3 must he a ratio in the expression, 3 times. This 3. 
then. means that one time is taken 3 times: the 
last 3 moans that one time is taken 3 times: the last 


3 means that one time is taken 2 times: and so on 


without limit: if is impossible to discover the ulti- 


mate meaning of 3 times. 'The meaning of one unit 


taken 3 fimes ean never he intelligible until it is 


understood that 3 times means the sum of one time. 
one time, one time—t. e.. until the idea of collection 
of units is introdueed, 

The formula should be stated so as to provide for 
the conception of number as a eollection of units. 
We suevest the following for the latter part: “That 
which measures the whole is some minor or partial 
activity into which the original continuous activity 
tnav be breken up (analysis). , The sum of the sev- 
eral minor activities (synthesis), or the repetition of 
the minor activity a certain number of times (svn- 
thesis), will give the same result as the original con- 
There is now no difficulty in the 


result of the original continuous 


tinnous activity.” 
ustration. Thi 
activity is 3 minor activities one time, or one minor 
aetivity 3 times: the sum of the minor activities one 
{ime is 3 minor activities one time: the repetition of 


tivity several times is one minor activity 


omimor 
8 times: the lenoth is 3 feet one time, or one foot 


times. 
“Povchology of Number” 


The conelnsions in tl 
are unsound. 

Since the formula which is the kev to the whole 
<vstem is impert the itself is imperfect, 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS. 


The sohitions at the left are those which have been 


accepted for vears: those at the right are taken ver- 


hatim from the new arithmetic, “which makes simple 


ratios the key to the solutions of all problems.” 


Ex. 2. 4 oranges cost 9 cents, what is the cost of 1 dozen 


oranges? 
A COLLECTION OF UNITS. 


The cost of 12 oranges is 
how many times the cost 
of 4 oranges? 

What is the cost of 4 
oranges? 

What, then, is the cost of 
12 oranges? 

Explanation: The cost of 
12 oranges is 3 times the 
cost of 4 oranges, or 3 times 
9 cents, or 27 cents. 


A RATIO, 


What is the relation of 1 
dozen oranges to + oranges? 

3 is the relation of what 
to 9 cents? 

What, then, is the cost of 
1 dozen oranges? 

Explanation: The rela- 
tion of 1 dozen oranges to 4 
oranges is 3; 3 is the rela- 
tion of 27 cents to 9 cents; 
then 27 cents is the cost of 
1 dozen oranges. 


Ex. 5. ° is the relation of what to 24? 


A COLLECTION OF UNITS. 


Explanation: Since the 
value of a ratio is the quo- 
tient of its terms, 

No. + 24 =} 

Whence, No. = 24 X j, or 
30, 


A RATIO. 


} is the relation of what to 
24? 
}, then, is the relation of 
what to 24? 

Explanation: } is the rela- 
tion of 6 to 24; } is the rela- 
tion of 30 to 24. 


Note.—Such examples as this have never appeared in 
any arithmetic since the beginning of time to the advent 
of ratio. They cannot be omitted from the new arith- 
metic because they are the necessary preparation for the 
two difficult problems, Exs. 3 and 6, which follow. 


weight of 3 pecks of wheat? 
A COLLECTION OF UNITS. 


What is the weight of | 
peck? 

What is the weight of 3 
pecks? 

Explanation; Since 4 
pecks weigh 60 pounds, 1 
peck will weigh 4 of 60 
pounds, or 15 pounds; 3 
pecks will weigh 3 times 15 
pounds, or 45 pounds. 


ix. 3. A bushel of wheat weighs 60 pounds, what is the 


A RATIO. 


What is the relation of 3 
pecks to 1 bushel? 

\ is the relation of what 
to 60 pounds? 

%4, then, is the relation of 
what to 60 pounds? 

What, then, is the weight 
of 3 pecks of wheat? 

Explanation: The rela- 
tion of 3 peeks to 1 bushel 
is %: 144 is the relation of 
15 pounds to 60 pounds; %4 
is the relation of 45 pounds 
to 60 pounds; then 45 
pounds is the weight of 3 
pecks of wheat. 


Ex. 6. 4 acres of land cost $840, what is the cost of 6 


acres? 
A COLLECTION OF UNITS. 
Explanation: Since H 
acres cost $840, 1 acre wil! 
cost 4 of $840, or $210; 6 
acres will cost 6 times $210, 
or $1,260. 


A RATIO, 


What is the relation of 6 
to 4? 

4 is the relation of what 
to 840? 

3, then, is the relation of 
what to 840, 

What, then, is the cost of 
6 acres? 

Explanation: The relation 
of 6 to 4is 3; | isthe relation 
of $420 to $840; 3 is the rela- 
tion of $1.260 to $840; then 
6 acres will cost $1,260, 


Ex. 17. 2 of 1 equals what decimal of 1? 


A COLLECTION OF UNITS. 


Explanation: } = 3+ 5, or 


A RATIO. 


! of 1 equals } of what? 

3 equals how many tenths 
of 1? 

L of 30 tenths equals what? 

Then 3 of 1, or 4, equals 
what decimal of 1? 

Explanation: 3 of 1 equals 
L of 3; 3 equals 30 tenths of 
1; 4 of 30 tenths equals 6 
tenths; # of 1, or 3, equals 6 
tenths of 1. 


Ex. 21. .03 equals what per cent. of 1.7? 


A COLLECTION OF UNITS. 


Explanation: .03=R 1.7; 
whence, R= ,°3 = 148". 


Ex. 15. How many acres ina 


A COLLECTION OF UNITS. 


Explanation: The num- 


ber of acres in the park is .3 
of 640 acres, or 192 acres. 


A RATIO. 


1.7 equals what per cent. of 
1.7? 

Then .03 equals what per 
cent.? 

Of 100% equals ,4, of 
what? 

Explanation : 1.7 equals 100 
of 17; .03 equals of 
1.7; (3 is equals 
rea of 100%; rea of 100° 
equals of 300°; 1%, of 
100° is 


park equal to .3 of 640 acres? 


A RATIO. 


.l is the relation of what 
to 640 acres? 

.3, then, is the relation of 
what to 640 acres? 

What, then, is the num- 
ber of acres in the park? 

Explanation: .1 is the re 
lation of 64 acres to 640 
acres; .3 is the relation of 
192 acres to 640 acres; then, 
the number of acres in the 
park is 192. 
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Commercial and Indastrial Geography.** 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


SPICES AND CONDIMENTS. 
GINGER. 


t articles in this series have already appeared as follows: 
gnc hevecsues 19, 1896; Wool, January 2); Cotton, February 4 and 
February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18; Sugar, Mar¢ b at 
Fruit, April 1; Cattle, April 8; [ron and Steel, April 15; nig eg te 
Marble, April 22; Stationery, Pens, Pencils. and Ink, May 13; no 8 
and Shoes. June3; Cinnamon, July 8; Mustard, September 30; Cloves, 
October 14. Articles will follow upon Allspice, Nutmegs, Mace, Car- 


damon Seeds, etc. } 

Five hundred years ago, and for a hundred years, 
in England a pound of ginger was worth more than a 
full-grown sheep. It ranked next to pepper in popu- 
lar favor; was one of the important sources of tariff 
income in all the leading European countries. As 
early as 150 A. D. Rome placed a duty upon ginger. 
It came in early time from India via Egypt. It was 
an aristocratic spice, so to speak, playing an important 
part in the incomes of Greece and Rome. The ex- 
orbitant tariff imposed by the Egyptians led to its 
being brought into Europe by the way of the Black 
sea. TTave it. all Europeans must, and did. 

Soon after the discovery of America, Francisco de 
Mendoca brought it from the East Indies to the West 
Indies. In 1547, 2,200,000 pounds of ginger were 
shipped from the West Indies to Spain. Jamaica 
ginger has always been one of the best varieties. 
From Jamaica alone more than 1,600,000 pounds are 
shipped annually. England alone receives from the 
Fast Indies more than 2,300,000 pounds: from Sierra 
Leone, 1,500,000; from Egypt. 1,000,000; Jamaica, 
1.200.000. 

Ginger is a reed-like plant. three or four feet high, 
with annual leafy stems. The flowers are in cone- 
shaped spikes on other stems thrown up from the 
root (rhizome). 

Ginger is cultivated in all the warm countries of 
Asia. 

The ginger of the market is of two kinds,—root 
ginger and stem ginger. Stem ginger is soft, fleshy, 
rich, about an inch thick. Root ginger is of two 
kinds,—coated and uncoated. The uncoated ginger 
is prepared by digging the rhizome, or root, scraping 
and washing, then drying it in the sun. Uneoated 
ginger is of a pale buff hue, and breaks easily, leaving 
short bristle-like fibres on the fracture. 

Coated ginger is dried without scraping, and is 


covered with a wrinkled brown “skin,” which gives it 


a coarse, crude appearance. This “skin” is less 
noticeable on the flat parts of the rhizome, or root. 
When broken it has a less bright and delicate color, 
and is often dark, and even horny and flinty. 

“Stem” ginger is taken from the younger, terminal 
portion-of the rhizome, and is easily cut with a knife, 
not having hardened in the ground. 

Ground ginger is often adulterated, or “extended.” 
With sage, tapioca, rice, wheat, potato, cayenne, mus- 
tard hulls. turmeric, and mineral substances. 

Extract of ginger in liquor is commonly used as a 
medicine and has a large sale. 

African ginger usually sells for five cents a pound: 
Calentta, four cents; Cochin, thirteen cents: Jamaica. 
sixteen cents. These gingers, ground at the manu- 
facturer’s, sell for six and seven cents per pound by 
the barrel. 

Sierra’ Leone may have been named from the 
mountain headland that looks like a crouching lion. 
or from the fact that the discoverer, 1467, met a lien 
in the woods, or from the fact that the terrific thunder 
showers “roar like a lion” and may be heard forty 

miles out to sea. This coast is the most abundantly 
watered of any part of West Africa. The average 
rain fall is 184 inches, though it has reached 320 

Inches ina vear. The climate is the most “deadly to 


Furopeans” of any in the world. It is characterized 


as the “white man’s grave.” and vessels bound for 


* Copyrighted 


Sierra Leone used to be designated as the “coffin 
squadron.” Europeans take every precaution to pro- 
tect themselves, and yet from a third to a half of the 
entire white population frequently dies in a single 
year. 

Sierra Leone is a British colony with 200,000 
natives, many of whom are fairly civilized, industri- 
ous, and thrifty. he more civilized Leonese are 
Christians. The country yields abundance of gin- 
ver, palm oil, kola nuts, and caoutchoue, but it is not 
easy to get these products to the market because of 
the warlike attitude of the neighboring tribes. 


Freetown is the chief seaport. 


THE PLANETS. 


BY JAMES RAYMOND PERRY. 


Nearest the sun lies Mercury, 
A star but seldom seen; 

Whoever that small world would see 
Must have a vision keen. 


Then Venus, fair and lustrous star! 
The Hesper bards adore; 

It seems to sailors from afar 
A beacon on the shore. 


Then Terra-—globe on which we stand 
Beneath the solar beam; 

A world of vapor, sea, and land, 
Of mountain, wood, and stream. 


Beyond it burns the fiery Mars, 
Like blood against the blue, 
Among a thousand ‘paler stars, 

A star of crimson hue. 


Next Jupiter, the planet king, 
More mighty than the rest; 
With moons around it hovering, 
And belts across its breast. 


Then Saturn with its rings of light, 
And moons that number eight; 

With moonrise many times a night—’ 
Oh, world of fair estate! 


Then farther—meore than twice as far 
As Saturn’s circled sphere— 

Shines Uranus, a feeble star, 
Yet to the vision clear. 


Beyond, a billion miles in space, 
Deep in the starry sky, 

Old Neptune runs its weary race, 
Unmarked by human eye. 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER. 
TURE*—(L) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 
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QUESTIONS FoR THE STUDY OF KING 
LEAR. - (1V.) 


BY F. W. LEWIS. 


Act IV. Scene I. What is Edgar’s thought at th 
opening of this scene? What new view of his char- 
acter does it give us? Why does Gloster urge the oli! 
man away? Why does he wish for Edgar? 

2. What does Edgar think would be the worst? 
To what is Gloster alluding when he says his son came 
Is this natural? What is Gloster’s 


feeling toward the gods here? lave we had reason 


into his mind ? 


to think Gloster a religious man heretofore? 

3. What feeling does Gloster show in his desire to 
clothe Edgar? Why did he not show such a desire 
before? Why does Gloster go to Dover? 

Scene IT. To whom does Goneril say welcome? 
With what thought? What is the cause of the 
change in Albany which Oswald notes? Have we 
seen any reason to anticipate it? Is Goneril correct 
in her interpretation of his opposition? Account fo 
her view of it. 

+, What are the wishes to which she alludes? 

How does she hint that she may help to fulfill those 
wishes? 
5. What is the cause of Albany’s condemnation of 
his wife? Why have we not been shown this before? 
What are the two ways of looking at Cornwall’s death 
to which Goneril alludes? 

(. What does this scene show us of the plot? 
Of the characters of Albany, Goneril, Edmund, 
Oswald? What further complication do we antici- 
pate? What relation has it to the solution of thi 
problems of the play. 

Scene III. Why should this scene be omitted in 
some editions of the play? Is there anything in it 
which marks it as Shakespeare’s own? Why does the 
author let us see Cordelia only by report of the gentle- 
man? What gentleman is this? How shall we in 
terpret Cordelia’s sighs and tears? What character 
istics of Cordelia are seen here? Which of them hav: 
we seen before? What is indicated by her exclama 
tions? Must we agree with Kent in his interpreta 
tion of the difference between her and her sisters: 
What does Lear’s shame before Cordelia show? 

Scene IV. Why are we allowed to see Cordelia in 
person here? How has she learned her father’s con 
dition? What does her watchful care indicate: 
What is the physician’s theory as to the cure for in 
sanity? Where has the author hinted at the sam 
remedy before? Was it a common remedy of his 
time? How is it looked upon now? 

2. What contrast is implied in Cordelia’s state- 
ment of the purpose of the war? Is there any furthe! 
contrast in mind? How does this scene help in tli 
solution of the problems of the play? What now di 
we anticipate? 


Scene V. What new characteristics does Rega! 
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show in this scene? Is she correct in saying that 
Gloster should not have been allowed to live? What 
is her purpose toward Edmund? Her feeling toward 
Goneril? Why should the author permit the separa- 
tion of two such strong allies? Might their working 
at cross-purposes have been expected? 

2. Do we find some small virtue here in Oswald? 
Why do most of the commentators consider him the 
vilest character in the play? How does this scene 
affect our anticipation of the solution of the plot? 


GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS AND DESIGNS. 
IL) 


BY MC LEOD. 


PROBLEM. 


FIG, 7. 
To bisect an angle. In illustration No. 7 X-Y-Z 
With the apex of the angle, Y, as 
a centre and any radius, describe an are meeting the 


is the given angle. 
sides of the angle. Bisect this are, as taught in Prob- 
lem IT., and continue the line of bisection to the apex 
of the angle. You have then divided the given angle 
into two equal parts. 
QUESTIONS. 
1. How do you divide an angle into two equal 
parts? 
2. Bisect an angle of 60 degrees, and how many 
degrees in each resulting angle. 
3. iseet a right angle, and what kind of angles 
are formed? 
PROBLEM VI. 


M 


I. 


FIG, &. 

'l'o erect a perpendicular to a line at a given point 
in it. Two distinct cases arise in demonstrating this 
problem; first, when the given point is at the end of 
the line; second, when the given point is anywhere on 
the line. The first case we considered in Problem 
diagram No. 4. 

In Fig. 8 the perpendicular is erected at the point 
‘) near the middle of the line K-L. With O as a cen- 
‘re and any radius, describe a semi-circle. With each 
extremity of this semi-circle as a centre, in turn draw 
itersecting ares, and through the point of intersec- 
‘ion draw a line to the given point. (See M-O.) This 
Another method is 


D 


the required perpendicular. 


A. 


FIG, 9 


epresented in Fig. 9, in which A-B represents the Ya 
| Place a point above 


ven line and P the given point. 

ie line, but not directly over the given point. See 
oint C. With Cas a centre and radius C-P, deseribe 
‘circle, The circumference cuts the line at P and E. 


Through FE and C draw a straight line, continuing 
this line until it touches the circumference at D. 
Connect D and P, and the line D-P will be the per- 
pendicular sought for. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. How is a perpendicular erected at the end of a 
line? 

2. What kind of an angle is thus formed ? 

3. What methods are employed when the line is 
erected at any point on the line? 

!. Jlow many angles are formed in illustration 
No. 8? 

5. What linear figure is formed within the circle 
in diagram No, 9? . 
(i. What kind of a triangle is it? 

PROBLEM VII. 


A 


FIG. 10, 

To drop a perpendicular to a line from a given 
point outside of it. A is the given point and B-C the 
line to whieh the perpendicular is to be dropped. 
With A as a centre and a radius that will cut the line 
at two points, D and EK, draw an are. From D and 
I. draw intersecting ares. Lay the ruler over the 
point A and the intersection of ares at F, and draw a 
line. A-H will be the required perpendicular. 


11. 
A-B is the 
viven line and © the given point. From <A, with 


Another method is shown in Fig. 11. 


radius equal to the distance A-C, describe an are, and 
from DB, with radius B-C, describe another are, inter- 
secting the first are at C and BE. Lay the ruler over 
(and EK and draw C-D, which will be the perpen 
dicular sought for. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Given a straight line and a point outside of it, 
how do you draw a perpendicular from the point to 
the line? 

29. What kind of angles are formed in this demon- 


stration: 
GEOMETRICAL DESIGNS. 


work designs, which are applications of perpendicu- 
lars. As will be seen, it is only necessary to make use 
of the demonstrations of the proper problems when 
constructing the first unit of the design. Usually, 


cog 


by continuing the lines thus drawn and carefully 
using the ruler for measurement, the unit may be 
reproduced the desired number of times and a correct 
and graceful design be the result. 


FRUITS. 
1. Fruit in the pericarp, or ripened ovary. 
2. Fruit has these parts: Outer layer of pericarp— 
exocarp. Inner layer of pericarp—endoearp. 


Kleshy part between stone and skin—sareoearp. 
Stone fruit—putamen. 

3. Stone of fruit may split by back of cell—- 
loculicidal. Split by the partition septa—septicidal. 
Break away from the partition—septifragal. Open 


by parts of the edges—marginicidal. Split as with a 
lid—circumscissile, 

!. Fruits may be dry, fleshy. 

Dry fruits may split open—dehiseent. Not 
split: open-—indehiscent. 

6. Fleshy fruits may be stone-fruits—peach, 
cherry, 


ete. Berry-fruits—baccate, strawberry, 


tomato, ete. 


HINTS ON OUT OF-DOOR OBSERVATION, 


Note the 
Notice the work of the frost. 


Where did November get its name? 
shorter and cooler days. 
Is there more frost on a windy or a quiet night? 
Why? 

What proportion of the days are pleasant? What 


In what direction is the noon-mark changing? 


is Indian summer? Why so ealled? 

Are there any wild flowers to be found now? What 
hirds are leaving us this month? Why do they leave? 
What birds will remain all winter? What will they 
find to eat? What birds have you seen flying in 
flocks? Where going? Why? 

What are the farmers doing now? What tree keeps 
its leaves all winter? Why? Why do they fall in 
the spring? Can you recognize the tree, now that 
the leaves have fallen? Learn to know them by the 
general form and by the bark. Make a collection of 
different kinds of wood. What holiday this month? 
Who appoints it? 

Where do frogs and turtles spend the winter? Are 
there any toads in the gardens now? Where do they 
winter? Do fish sleep during the winter? What be- 


comes of the summer insects? Have -you found any 


insects’ eggs on trees or fences? Why do birds and 
insects leave at the same time? 

Have vou been to the woods? What did you bring 
home with you? Mosses are lovely in early Novem- 
her. Notice the falling nuts. What little animals 
vet a goodly share of them ? 

Enjoy the first snowfall. See Lowell’s “First 
Snowfall.” 

November is a good month for fishing. What fish 
do you know? Don’t forget to collect cocoons and 


Watch the caterpillars. 
boxes in a cool, moist place, corresponding as nearly 


caterpillars. Keep them in 


as possible to the natural conditions. 


What animals help to plant trees? Can you find 


FIG, FY. 


ly) fianres Nos. 12 and 13 are represented two fret- 


any plants that have heen entirely killed by the frost ? 


School Education, 
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There may be greater cruelty with the tongue than 
with the rod. 

In 1895 England had 4,519,000 free pupils in her 
schools and but 780,000 who paid any tuition. 


The “Volume of Proceedings,” N. KE. A. meeting, 
Milwaukee, will be mailed to the members early in 


December. 


Publie school mistresses receive seventy per cent. 
as much as men in England, while private school mis- 
tresses receive fifty-six per cent. as much. 


Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh is already preparing to make 
his administration of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association a grand success. No man could 


do it more brilliantly than he. 

The no-recess agitation seems to have quieted 
down. It is the exceptional teacher who wishes to 
abolish the recess when she has it, but no teacher ever 
wishes to return to it who has abolished it. 

The N. 2. A. in 1898 will meet at one of these fou 
places: Washingion, Omaha, Los Angeles. or Salt 
Lake City. 


Chieago at an early day to decide upon location. 


The executive committee will meet at 


Yale has the smallest entering class in recent years 


and Warvard has the largest. True. “one swallow 


does not make a summer.” but it is entirely clear that 
success in athleties is not Indispensable to university 
popularity, 
Nearly 1 
en 1.000 teachers who were not at Milwaukee 
then membership fee ($2.00) and 


will receive the “Volume of Proceedings.” Any 
one can do this by sending the money to Irwin Shep- 
ard, Winona, Minn. 


Official returns show that there were 6,132 paying 
members at Milwaukee at the meeting of the N. E. 
A., and nearly 1,000 not in attendance have paid 
their $2.00 for membership. The paying attendance 
was less than was supposed. 

Children differ materially. Remember that while 
most pupils love particulars, there are some that are 
most interested in equations. No teacher can have 
uniform principles of action, but must study how to 
produce an impression upon each mind. 


The “Report of the Committee of Twelve,” N. 
. A. upon rural schools may be had by sending 
twenty-five cents to Irwin Shepard, Winona. Ten 
copies, twenty cents each; fifty copies, fifteen cents 
each. The plates of the pamphlet will be loaned to 
any state superintendent who cares to print an 
edition. 


ATTENDANCE AT MILWAUKEE. 


The official figures of the paid attendance at Mil- 
waukee are disappointing to those who saw the 
crowds there, but it must be remembered that most 
of those who came by lake did not need to pay the 
N. Ik. A. $2.00 unless they chose. -It must also be 
gratefully remembered that nearly 1,000 who were not 
at Milwaukee have since then sent in their $2.00 as 
“active” members. 

Of the 6,132 in attendance at Milwaukee, but 901 
cnrolled as active members. There were 4,906, or 
80 per cent., from the North Central states, or that 
division in which the meeting was held; the North 
Atlantie division was second with but 565, or 9 per 
cent.; the Western division, 272, or 4 1-2 per cent.; 
the South Central division, 260, or about 4 1-2 per 
cent.; the South Atlantic division, 119, or 2 per cent.; 
foreign, 10. 

Of course Wisconsin was the banner state, but the 
number is disappointing, 1,816; this is due to the 
fact, probably, that the number of teachers within 
100 miles of the meeting are so many less than is the 
case of the other recent meetings. Tllinois is second, 
with 713, a fine showing when it is remembered that 
all within 100 miles of Chicago had no need to pay 
the N. EF. A. $2.00; Minnesota and Towa each had 
922. a great honor for both states. There was slight 
excursion attraction for either and the distance was 
long enough to make it a sacrifice to attend. Michi- 
gan had 306, Ohio fell back into the sixth place, with 
271. ‘Phe explanation for this is probably due to 
the fact that those coming by steamer did not need 
fo pay $2.00. Missouri had 261; New York, 249, 
eighth place; Nebraska, 231; Indiana, 167, which 
was the greatest surprise of all; Kansas, 151; Penn- 
svlvania, 128, another surprise; Colorado had 120, 
and South Dakota, 117, an honor to these states— 
the banner states in view of the distance and the 
number of teachers. These fourteen states alone had 
more than 100 enrolled. The fifteenth state was 
Kentucky with 86, and the sixteenth, Massachusetts 
with 84. Kentucky probably had the largest. repre- 
sentation that any southern state has had at any but 
the Nashville meeting. Massachusetts was seriously 
handicapped by absence of rates, such as other sec- 
tions had, and the Montreal meeting may have had 
something to do with it, but she will show up well 
among the thousand who send in their $2.00 after- 
wards. Canada sent 7, Mexico 2. Japan 1. 

Montana deserves praise for sending 73, New 
Jersey 538, the city of Washington sent 48, the ban- 
North Dakota sent 46, Louisiana 40, 
Arkansas 37, Texas 31, Marvland 27, California 25, 
New Mexico 20, Alabama 19, Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi 17 each, Utah 16, Georgia 15, Rhode Island 14. 


ner city. 


Connecticut 13, Vermont 12, Oklahoma 11, West 
Virginia 9, Florida 8, New Hampshire 7, Maine, 
Delaware, Wyoming 5 each, Virginia, Arizona, 
Idaho 4 each, South Carolina 3, Indian territory, 
state of Washington, Oregon 2 each, Nevada 1. 
North Carolina was the only state or territory un- 
represented. 

Upon the face of it the returns are disappointing, 
but considering the absence of excursion attractions, 
such as Denver presented, the ability of a vastly 
populated section to attend without enrollment and 
the absence of the usual large enrollment from the 
state itself, the membership is a genuine tribute to 
the success of the meeting, and President Skinner 
has reason to congratulate himself upon the returns. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


Patriotism. Patriotism is from the same word as 
father, and means affection for the fatherland. It is 
in essence sentiment, and is closely akin to the feeling 
which leads a boy to defend the good name of his 
Alt the best sentiment in a boy or man is in- 
It is as natural to a manly boy 


mother. 
volved in patriotism, 
as athletic activity. 

It is all very well for a man to know that the affairs 
of the country are administered by three depart- 
ments—the legislative, judiciary, and executive; but 
such information does not awaken patriotic sentiment. 
It is of greater importance that the boys sing all the 
patriotic airs imaginable, that they hear the bands play 
“Yankee Doodle” and “Dixie,” and the large chorus 
sing war songs; that schools have spectacular historical 
“exercises” with all the flash of oratory from Patrick 
ITenry and Sam Adams; that they memorize the grand 
and rhythmie sentences, “Liberty and union, one and 
inseparable”; that they hear in graphic setting the 
most fascinating traditions and romances of John 
Smith and Miles Standish, Israel Putnam and Daniel 
hoone, and above all, that they wear and wave the 
“red, white, and blue.” The patriotic sentiment is in 
every boy’s breast: it only needs to be awakened. 

Loyauty. Loyalty to principle is closely allied to 
patriotic sentiment. Patriotism—paternalism 
mcans really father love; loyalty means law respected. 
It might be well to spell the word law-valty. — Patriot- 
ism is all sentiment. Loyalty knows no sentiment. 
it is principle. Not until the sentiment is well 
awakened should there be any effort to develop loyalty. 
Patriotism merely needs awakening, loyalty is not uni- 
versal and needs development. 

Bovs should develop respect for authority; should 
realize that majorities are supreme, but that minorities 
have rights; that liberty is not license; that successes 
Loyalty re- 
quires appreciation of these truths, representing as 
they do principles and laws that are universal and 
eternal. Life itself with every whole-souled boy 1s 
constantly developing loyalty. If he plays football 
or baseball well he respects authority, knows that every 
bey has rights, but that majorities are supreme; that 
victories come from self-denial. 

Devotion. Devotion to leaders is indispensable to 
vood citizenship. Patriotism looks to the father. 
loyalty to law, devotion to God. Leadership is abso- 
lutely necessary to a nation. Every nation that has 
had any place in the progress of civilization has had its 
leaders. What were China without Confucius, Moham- 
medanism without Mahomet, Persia without Alex- 
under, Greece without Demosthenes, Rome without 
Caesar, France without Charlemagne, Prussia without 
I'rederick the Great, Russia without Peter the Great. 
England without Walpole and Pitt, America withou! 
Washington and Lincoln. 

A people devoted to heroes will never be led b) 
hosses, will never be swayed by fanatics, will have no 
place at the front for mean men. 

Webster, the greatest of modern orators and 
America’s grandest statesman from 1830 to 1840, must 
ever suffer historically because he lived beyond the 
heroic days of 1840, and not in the more heroic years 


and victories come through sacrifices. 
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of 1856 to 1865. His last years were in a period that 
tempted men who should have been leaders to scheme 
for office. The people, beyond these men in loyalty 
ty principle, refused them office, and developed leaders 
who were loyal to principle. Horace Greeley and 
Thaddeus Stevens, Chase, Seward, and Sumner made a 
crisis which elected Lineoln and emancipated the 
slaves. 

A people that had been devoted to—made their 
vows to—Hancock and Adams would not accept as 
leader any man whom they suspected of sacrificing 
leadership for office. Boys who enjoy heroic devotion 
to the leaders in the world’s arena in the days of great 
crises will be sure to demand, and will only follow, 
kaders worthy of this age. 

Never was there an hour when patriotic sentiment, 
lavalty to principle, and devotion to leaders were more 
aeeded than they will be when the boys of to-day 
grapple with the problems of humanity—labor, 
liquor, loyalty, race, and religion—which America 
must solve, one by one, in the near future. There was 
never a better time for an appeal to boys to be patriotic, 
\oval, and devoted to all that is best in humanity. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPH Y* 


This work, which appeared in Germany in 1895, 
ix one of the latest German utterances upon the 
various phases of philesophy of which it treats. It 
is written from the German standpoint for students 
in their universities with no thought of an English 
or American audience, and the translators have 
wisely refrained from making footnotes apologizing 
for what is sometimes said and sometimes left unsaid 
regarding English and American (?) philosophers. 
Several conditions make this specially interesting 
and highly valuable at present. The appearance of 
this work at this time emphasizes the fact that in no 
department of scholarship is there such a dearth of 
modern books as in the introduction to philosophy, 
and few of those already written pretend to present 
hoth a comprehensive and detailed picture of the 
conditions of philosophical thought and a historical 
restame of philosophy. 

Professor Kulpe is evidently a good teacher, a clear 
thinker, with a philosophical and an historical in- 
stinet. Ilis definition of philosophy as “the science 
of principles” indicates the trend of his thinking. 
Philosophy presents three problems,—the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive and consistent theory of 
ihe universe, the investigation of the presuppositions 
of science, the paving of the way for new special 
sciences and special scientific knowledge. The only 
references to American philosophers are merely in- 
cidental, in footnotes, to the effect that James of 
Harvard and Ladd of Yale have each written a book on 
philosophy. There are thirty-two references to 
Herbart, referring to him more generously than does 


any other similar history of philosophy. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The sudden death of Henry George last Friday 
norning marked with tragic emphasis the intensity 
of the contest for the control of New York city. 
Mr. George was making political speeches up to mid- 
night of Thursday, and had been addressing from 
‘hree to five meetings daily for weeks. Even his 
iorous constitution could not endure the strain. 
Had he died at any other time he would have been 

cught of merely as an idealist and enthusiast, whose 

‘tractive personality and vigorous powers of leader- 
‘hip had won a following for more or less revolution 


ideas: but dving as he did. in the thick of the 


*“Introduction to Philosophy,’ handbook of  psy- 
chology, logie, ethics, aesthetics, and general philosophy. 
Translated 


'y Oswald Kulpe, University of Wurzburg. 
W. B. Pillsbury and FE. B. Titchener. C loth. 250 pp, 
Price, $1.40. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


political fight, his removal was like the striking down 
of a general at the head of his army. It carried con- 
fusion and dismay to his followers, and its effect can 
be read in the results of the election. Political con- 
siderations aside, the incident should serve as a 
warning to all who are tempted to subject them- 
selves to undue mental strain and excitement. 
* * 

The formal opening in New York last week of the 
hotel for workingmen, known as Mills House Number 
One, is an incident of large importance in the history 
of social reform. This building is a handsome strue- 
ture. ten stories high, built in two parts, each enclos- 
ing a court-vard fifty feet square. Tt contains 1.500 
rooms, each well lighted and ventilated, and neatly 
furnished and carpeted, and having an iron bedstead 
with hair mattress and pillow. There are lavatories, 
laundries, and hathrooms: smoking rooms. reading 
rooms, and a librarv: and a cafe seating 500 euests. 
All the appointments are comfortable. and some of 
the aecessories are almost luxurious: vet the rooms 
are to he let at the uniform price of twenty cents a 
night. TD. O. Mills. who has established the hotel. 
expressly disclaims all idea of charity. and insists 
that the patrons of the honse will get only what they 
pay for. Toafers and tramps will not he admitted 
on anv terms: bunt the opportunity for real workine- 
men, clerks. and other earners of small wages, to cet 
such anorters at such 9 nriee ean hardly fail to he 
appreciated: and there is likely to he a eeneral emnty- 
ine of earrets and hall-hedrooms in that vieinitv. 
As the name of the honse sugeests. Mr. Mills intends 
erectine other hotels of a similar kind. if this proves 


* 

The full text of the renly of Spain to the Tnited 
States hee not heen nrinted and may not he for same 
time The nuohlished ahetracte differ eonsiderahly: 
hnt there is a ceneral saereement in renresentine the 
reniv ae eonrteons. dinlamatie. and coneilintory. 
Snain. it annears, does not want anr eeneral media- 
tion hetween herself and the Cuhan insureente: hnyt 
she would he olad ta have us use our influence to 
induce the insureentse to aeeent her scheme of 
autonomy. This scheme. which is outlined at some 
leneth in her note. nroamises a fniler measure of self- 
eovernment than any of the numerous projects for 
autenamy which have preceded it. Tt ineludes a 
loenl Jecislature. elected bv universal suffrace and 
havine full eontrol over taxation. tariff. public in- 
etrnetion. and all matters of internal administra- 
tion: ministry. annointed from this leaislature and 
resnonsihle to it: and a governor-general, annointed 
hy Snain and exereisine a veto power on legislation. 
The renresentation of Guha in the Snanish Cortes is 
retained. The Snanish note plainly intimates that 
the insvrrection in Cuha would not have lasted as 
lone as it has exeept for material aid received from 
the Tnited States: and it appeals to our government 
to check filibustering operations. The only reply 
which ean he made to this is that our government 
has done all. and more than all. which was required 
by international law in this matter: and has heen at 
large expense and has suffered no little annoyance in 
its efforts to enforce the neutrality laws. 

* 

The sale of the Union Pacifie railroad to the re- 
oreanizalion committee rids the government of a 
white elephant whose disposition has at times seemed 
fairly hopeless. ‘The most satisfactory, and in some 
wavs, the most surprising feature of the transaction, 
ic that it is consummated on such terms that the 
covernmnent is fully reimbursed for its payments on 
account of the road. The reorganization committee 
were gravely persistent in their declaration that the 
bid which they had made, which came within about 
eight million dollars of the government’s claim, was 


every dollar that if was possible for them to pay. 


But when other syndicates were in process of forma- 
tion to bid against the committee, and notice had 
been given of a postponement of the sale, in order to 
give these syndicates time to meet the necessary re- 
ouirements, the reorganization committee thought 
hetter of the matter, and offered the eight million 
dollars additional, which was enough to make the 


sum equal to the full claim. 
* * * 


The home critics of the government of India, who 
found fault with its preparations for the war on the 


Afghan frontier on the ground that the army as- 
sembled was out of all proportion to the needs of the 
oecasion, must have modified their views, as affairs 
have progressed. The Afridi and Orakzai_ tribes, 
against which the expedition commanded by General 
Lockart is operating, are not merely fierce fighters, 
hunt they are developing a power of concerted move- 
ment and a command of military strategy of which 
they were not susnected. Thev seem to have no lack 
of rifles and ammunition. They have every ad- 
yontage of position, and they strenethen the heights 
and passes which they defend with rifle pits and im- 
provised fortifieations. The British forces lahor 
under two ereat disndvantaees: they do not know the 
eonntry in whieh they are fichtine: and they are 
ohlieed to keen onen lone lines of eommunieation.— 
difientty which heeames inereasinely serious the 
farther they move from their hase of sunnlies. Onee 
or twice the British have taken dificult nositions, 
under a galling fire and at heavy cost. only to be 
ohliced to relinanish them for lack of sunnlies. 
Moreover, when one height is taken, the work has to 
he done all over again at the next. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 

Boston instructors in the public schools cost the city 
$1,663,792 last vear: the janitors cost $131,560; the school 
officers, $66,290. The entire school expenditure was 
$3,033,006. There are 1,604 regular teachers in the public 
schools, 776 in grammar z2rades, 529 in primary, 163 in 
high schools, 125 in kindergartens, 11 in the normal. 
There are 20 special schools, including evening schools, 
with 224 teachers and 97 special teachers, of whom 21 are 
men. The special instructors in modern languages (3) 
and drawing (3) are all men. The woodworking special 
teachers are 7 men and 14 women. In the evening schools 
there are 211 teachers. 

In the Boston normal there are 226 students, 1 of whom 
is under eighteen and 118 are twenty-one or over; the 
Latin school has 581, ef whom 5 are under twelve, and 4 
are twenty; girls’ Latin, 294, of whom 4 are under twelve, 
and 8 are twenty; English high, 784, with 11 under four- 
teen, and 7 are twenty-one; girls’ high, 750, with 4 under 
fourteen, and 5 are twenty-one; Mechanies’ Arts high, 300, 
with 1 under fourteen, and 2 are twenty-one. There are 
six division high schools, with 2,192 students, 10 under 
fourteen, and § are twenty-one. 

There are in Boston 56 grammar schools, with 35,027 
pupils, of whom 18,118 are boys and 16,909 girls. In these 
schools there are 56 masters and 58 sub-masters. In 
these grammar schools there are 37 pupils under eight; 
494 are eight; 2,403 are nine; 4,797, ten; 5,571, eleven: 
6,019, twelve; 5,740, thirteen; 4,609, fourteen; 2,795, fif- 
teen; 1,209, sixteen; 293, seventeen; 48 are more than 
seventeen. The lowest grammar grade, sixth, has 7,250; 
fifth, 6,688; fourth, 6,253; third, 4,923; second, 3,894; 
first, 3,145. The first three years 1,000 drop out, or four- 
teen per cent., the next four years 3,108 drop cut, or fifty 
per cent. 

In the three primary grades there are 27,688 children; 
of these, 18 are but four years old; 2,057, five; 5,740, six: 
6,507, seven; 6,198, eight; 4,404, nine; 1,936, ten; 598, 
eleven; 182, twelve; 53, thirteen. In the kindergartens 
there are 3,705 children; 223 under four years; 1,895, four 
vears; 1,706, five; 346, six; 25, seven. In the kinder- 
gartens there are 139 more girls than boys, but in the pri- 
mary grades there are 1,506 more boys than girls. 

In the grammar schools, the highest number of pupils 
to a teacher is 58; the Roger Clap school is the only 
school with more than 55. The smallest number is 40, 
Edward Everett school. There are 14 with between 50 
and 55. In the primary schools, the highest number to a 
teacher is 65,—Bennett; the smallest, 38,—Rice. Only 
two have more than 460, and 14 have less than 50. 
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NOTES AND QUERES. 


ts of this department are requested to sen 
with contributions, not necessarily 


(Contributors and qu 
ay know to whom to direct any personal 


their correct names anc 
for use, but that we m 
correspondence. | 


THE BEST AUTHORITY. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: — . 

Dear Sir,—-A friend has called my attention to an article 
entitled Ralph Waldo Emerson in your Journal of last 
Two mistaken assertions, however, are there 


week. 
nal reaches teachers 


which eall for correction, as your Jour 


of literature and of morals. 
The writer says, “His esays on Nature are matchless, 


but few writers have known so little of nature as he. He 
never wandered into field or forest, never plucked flower 
or twig, never worshipped at the shrine of anything in 
nature.” It might as appropriately have been said of him 
that he never read a book. Even if the fact were not well 
known that Concord woods were his delight in boyhood, 
when he passed much time at his grandmother’s house, 
the Old Manse, and that for the forty-eight years from the 
time he settled in Concord until his death the wild woods 
were his daily haunt summer and winter, his source of 
happiness and inspiration,—one who should read “The 
Rhodora,” ‘““May Day,” “Each and All,” or “The Titmot se,”’ 
might gather from the internal evidence that he had been 
in the woods and seen what they had to offer to the outer 
and the inner eye. 

But due regard for my father’s good name and influence 
requires that I do not pass over the counclusion of the 
above-quoted paragraph in silence. This is the state- 
ment: “The only interest in the soil or its products was in 
mortgages at good interest on scores of farms in and about 
Coneord. He farmed by proxy, and took his interest, re- 
gardless of drought or insect pests.” It is a mistake to 
suppose that Mr. Emerson’s interest in the Concord land- 
scape and his respected farming neighbors was of this 
kind, for he did not own mortgages on property there or 
elsewhere. But in the last verseof his poem, “The 
Apology,’ may be seen whattribute he leviedon the 
friendly farmers about him. 

1 am sure that you will kindly allow tbis letter to ap- 
pear in your next issue, and am 

Sincerely yours, 


Concord. Edward Waldo Emerson. 


- 
THE NUMBER OF SPECIES OF ANIMALS. 


The Zoological Record gives the following as the ap- 
proximate number of living species of animais: Mam- 
mals, 2,500; reptiles and batrachians, 4,400; tunicata, 900; 
brachiopods, 150; crustaceans, 20,000; myriapods, 3,000; 
echinoderms, 8,000; celenterata, 2,000; protozoans, 6,100; 
birds, 12,500; fishes, 12,000: mollusks, 50,000; bryozoans, 
1,800; arachnids, 10,000; insects, 230,000; vermes, 6,150; 
sponges, 1,500. General total, 366,000 distinct species. 

THAT CURIOUS REFRAIN—A REPLY. 
“Corn cobs twist your hair, 
Cart wheel surround you, 
Fiery dragons carry you off, 
And mortal pester pound you.” 

If one not quite of the “First class in Browning” might 
be permitted to offer a suggestion with regard to what H. 
B. concludes to be a meaningless rhyme, it would be this, 
that, with a slight rectification in the wording, the refrain 
is capable of sensible rendering. As H. B. evidently re- 
produces the verses from memory or tradition, the re- 
vision we offer will be allowable. 

Let us begin with the most obvious error, whieh is in the 
last line. ‘Mortal pester’ should be Mortar ‘n’ pestle 
(mortar and pestle), and the second line, “Cart wheel sur- 
round you,” should read, Cart wheels are ‘round you. The 
stanza would then stand thus: 

“Corn cobs twist your hair, 
Cart wheels are ’round you, 
Fiery dragons carry you off, 

And mortar ‘n’ pestle pound you.” 
This reconciles both “mood” and “tense.” and allows the 
poet to express what might have been the s nsations ex- 
perienced by a rustie on his first visit to we will say 
Boston, on a military training day. The verses give his 
description of vents in detail, but the chorus sums up in 
a more poetic or metaphoric way what was the sensation 
produced upon his excited brain and nerves, so un 
tomed to the rapturous scenes of a city on 
gala day. 

Norwich, Ct, 


accus- 
a great crowded 
John Troland, 


oO 


Mditor Journal of Education: 


In your issue of October 7th 


rai age 202, “A Cur 
frain,” I A Curious Re 


near top of second column, your correspondent 


asks “Wh: ic “ot 
‘s“What is meant by ‘Cart wheel surround you’?” In 


the lingo of my young days, it ran, “Cart wheels run 
round you,” which is intelligible, at any rate. 

The fourth line, too, is different. It ran “Mortar 
pestles,”’ not “mortal.” 

I fancy this version is more authentic, as it is certainly 
more “understandable.” ‘Immortal verse” like this 
should be preserved in its pristine purity, and not overrun 
or be clouded by corrupt renderings. Vide commentators 
on Homer, and all the Classics, passim. 

Yours for authenticity, 
J. Irving Gorton. 

Sing Sing, N. Y. 


THE NEW PETROTOME. 


Professor W. B. Dwight of Vassar College has invented 
a machine by the use of which lapidaries can cut solid 
rocks, sixty inches square, into slices to the thinness of 
one one-hundredth of an inch. It is the first machine 
which has accomplished fossil dissection, and is called a 
“‘netrotome.” 


PSICK OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


“I’m pso psick of Psyche,” psyghed a pstudent, 
“Psevere pstudy makes my psoul grieve, 
I discover no psense in psensations, 
And perceptions I cannot perceive. 


“Psuch classifications and psystems, 

Pso psubtile to makes one’s head muddy, 
I sadly confess that I know of 

No pstimulus psufficient for pstudy. 


“Oh, ye gods! psend this Psyche pswift to Hades, 
And distress psinful pshades with it there, 
And we seniors pshall psing the psweet praises, 
If us in your goodness ye pspare.”’ 
—Norma!l Offering. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL IN EDUCATION. 

The session at Hingham gave me a new idea as to the 
value 6f the summer school. ‘Work and play”—with an 
emphasis on the latter word—was my mental impression 
of such institutions as a ciass. But the play at Hingham 
was like salt to meat. While the social life was in evi- 
dence, it only served to whet the appetite for more 
hearty effort on the part of faculty and pupils. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my acquaintance with earnest stu- 
dents and inspiring teachers. College life means more 
to the young man than the discipline won from books and 
midnight oil; it means, also, the quickening of enthusi- 
asm, the awakening of faculties, and the broadening of 
ideas that come from atmosphere, associationg contact. 
It fact, the more permanent mouldings of student life are 
by men, not books. Garfield’s idea of a college consist- 
ing of Mark Hopkins and a boy on a log was all right, but 
we care nothing for the log—it is the man who will 
fashion us. 

I did not spend three weeks at old Hingham merely for 
technical knowledge. I wanted ideas, inspiration, and 
life. I found all three. f 


Moreover, musicians and teachers are ever under a dis- 
advantage in rarely being able to hear or see each other 
in action. This isolation is dwarfing, and I am ever gla 
to seize opportunities to come into touch with others of 
like interests, to observe and study their ways of doing, 
in order to keep myself from mannerisms, and to brighten 
my wits. 

This New School of Methods stood for inspiration a. 
well as education. The men and women composing its: 
faculty were not only capable of giving thorough and sys 
tematic instruction, but were full of the kind of enthusi- 
asm that overflows to others, renewing life and giving 
strength for new zeal in the work when another season 
of labor should open for them. 

The first time I visited this school, in the summer of 
1896, I was impressed with this earnestness. I then at- 
tended a few of the classes almost by accident, and purely 
asa visitor. The exercises of the day proceeded, until the 
last hour of the session came. All faces in the lecture 
hall became expectant as W. L. Tomlins appeared on the 
platform. It was the last and most earnest of his series 
of talks. 

His subject was Handel’s “Messiah.” It was a noble 
theme, treated nobly. He aroused his hearers’ interest 
with masterly skill, and played upon their sensitiveness 
as an artist upon a harp. Eloquent words held us spell- 
bound, new truths flashed brilliantly. Through it all we 
saw a man, earnest, with visions of a world beyond our 
present sight, and, listening to him, we were lifted higher 
in the seale of life. 

The work of another teacher at the school I like to men- 
tion in particular—that of the educator in physical train- 
ing, Mrs. Louise Preece. When she came upon the plat- 
form, every mind was aroused and expectant. But it was 
when the philosophy and the technics of her work were 
fully given that the greatest benefit and appreciation were 
felt by the school. Mrs. Preece is a “practical idealist.” 
Her work is physical, at the same time mental. With 
her every movement of the body in exericse should be a 
conscious expression of the mind. She would have us 
live the life of the mind in all our work, and finally the 
entire mechanism should, as she would say, be raised to 
power and beauty. 

The managers of the school were wisely liberal, and 
made the corps of instructors a strong one. There were 
in it experienced teachers, successful trainers of teachers, 
theorists fresh from their studies and experiments, lec 
turers both practical and aesthetic, and critics whose 
names are known to lovers of music through the country. 

So much for the serious work of the new school at Hing- 
ham. The spare evenings of the session were pleasantly 
filled with receptions, lectures, or concerts. The hospi- 
talities of the townspeople, the beautiful drives and bi- 
cycle roads, the trolley rides, and the nearness to sea 
breezes and beach gave opportunities for many a good 
time. Yet it was a vacation in the true sense, not idle- 
ness, but a change in work refreshing alike to mind and 
body. 

From my own experience, I can say that attendance in 
such a school is of benefit to any musician, whatever may 
be his special line of work. 
Frank E. Packard. 


@ ‘*] PREDICT for McMaster’s School History 
$ of the United States the heartiest welcome 
from teachers that has ever greeted a school history.” 
—Cuartes W. Coir, Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


The book referred to is ‘‘ A School History of the 
United States,’’ by John Bach McMaster, Professor of 
American History in the University of Pennsylvania, just 
published. It will be sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 
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The above is one of our 


LATEST SUCCESSES 


From a number of others we select 
the following for special mention: 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By W. Repway, F.R.G.S. .60 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES 
First year, .25; Second year, .35; Third year, .45; 
Fourth year, .45; Fifth year, .45; Sixth year, .so; 
Seventh year, .50; Eighth year, .50. 

The first seven books will also be published in 
hve volumes. 


PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


Fifteen volumes now ready. Send for list. 


MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHSIETIC 
NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


By Frepertc Riptey and ‘THOMAS TAPPER. 
Primer and First Reader, each .30; Second, Third, 
and Fourth Readers, each .35; Fifth Reader, .50 ; 
Advanced Reader, $1.00. Charts, Series A, BC, 
DD, E, F, and G, each series, $4.00. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Send for descriptive circulars 


and correspond with us with refer 


ence to examination and introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston \tlanta Portland, Ore 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. By Will S. Mon- 
roe, Westfield, Mass., Normal School. International 
Education Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 202 pp. 

The forty-second volume of this “International Educa- 
tion Series” is the most useful of the forty-two, since it 
is the only approximately complete and up-to-date record 
of educational literature in America and England. It 
contains the titles of 3,200 educational books and pam- 
phlets in English, all so well classified as to make it easy 
for one to know what is written upon a given subject, 
when it was written, where to buy it, and what it will 
cost. It is almost as essential to an educational man or 
woman as the dictionary. Professor Monroe is one of 
the best equipped. men for this work in the educational 
field, having been sixteen years in collecting his own li- 
brary, of which this is little more than an analytical cata- 
logue. 
THE RING AND THE BOOK. By Robert Browning. 

Edited, with Biographical and Critical Notes and an In- 

troduction, by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 

New York: 'T. Y. Crowell & Co. 527 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The story is current of a charming young woman who 
once proved to a Boston literary gathering that Browning 
was a greater poet than Homer; and then apologized for 
citing the Odyssey from an English translation, because, 
forsooth, she had commenced the study of the Greek 
grammar three weeks before. 

The knowledge of a Greek dialect is not essential to an 
appreciation of poetic sense. But there is a certain 
other sort of sense, which is not less uncommon, and 
which would have made a man hesitate before venturing 
to compare two very complex and wonderful creations of 
divinity, one of which confessedly was not understood or 
even known. Curiously enough, this other sort of sense 
is precisely the quality most pre-eminently demanded in 
the appreciation of the poetry of Robert Browning, the 
most sensible of poets in his understanding of the men 
and women of whom he wrote. The greatness of Brown- 
ing does not consist in his use of out-of-fashion words 
and phrases, which his disciples—to judge by their efforts 
at using them in prose—carmot understand; nor yet is it 
in his allusions to the subtle significance of historical and 
social happenings, which must be entirely meaningiess 
to those who are restricted, it appears, to the bare outline 
of information given in encyclopaedias and compendiums. 
Browning understood men and women, and the knowl- 
edge that was in him bubbled and gushed and poured 
forth in his poetry. No amount of biography and intro- 
duction and foot-notes compiled from what other people 
have written or said can help towards a profitable appre- 
ciation of the voet’s real message to those who read to 
think and profit in the living. 

The editors of ‘‘Poet Lore’ have read Browning through 
and through; they have studied, and done their best to 
think; but, if a suggestion may be hazarded, they have 
not yet lived enough, in terms of years or of experience, 
really to understand what Robert Browning will mean 
to future generations made better and happier because 
he lived and wrote. They have performed a real service 
in making available a good edition of Browning's great 
poem, “The Ring and the Book,” and an edition which 
admirably fulfills their desire to provide a suitable text 
for class or individual study. The book has been manu- 
factured at the Norwood Press, which is ample proof of 
its excellence in print and press work, and, though per- 
haps a trifle large, it is not too bulky for real use. 


VIRIL ROMAE—NEPOS. Selections from L’Hommond's 
“Viri Romae” and “Cornelius Nepos.” Edited by John 
T. Buchanan, Principal Boys’ Classical High School, 
New York City, and R. A. Minckwitz, Kansas City, with 
Maps, Notes, ete. New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 
Cloth. 196 pp. 

Messrs. Maynard & Merrill are essentially classical 
publishers. Every line of publication that they have ever 
attempted has been a credit to the scaolastic fraternity, 
and suceessful, from the publisher’s standpoint. It is 
always a gratification to have such a house enter upon 
the issuing of a new series like this. Messrs. Buchanan 
and Minekwitz are men whose success in teaching Latin 
has given them a national reputation. Their teaching 
has accomplished its purpose, not through mere personal 
fascination or classroom hypnotism, so to speak, but 
through the re-arrangement of the grading of selections 
to be read. From time immemorial, there has been a cer- 
tain sacred canon of the classics, and none but a con- 
scienceless crank has ventured to teach any Latin aside 
from the canonical books, or in any other order. These 
authors have believed there was a better way, and, with 
the courage of their convictions, have used the “Viri 
Romae” and “Cornelius Nepos’”’ without using the whole 
of either, making, as in this book, five selections from 
the “Viri Romae,” and six from “Cornelius Nepos,” as 
a judicious connection of the beginner’s Latin book and 
Caesar, advising the reading of this entire book in the 
last four weeks of the first year. Jucid explanations of 
the constructions and arrangements of the Latin in the 
English order are sufficientiy numerous to make appar- 
ent the meaning of the text without grammatical refer 
ences, 


\PPLETONS’ HOME READING BOOKS. Edited by 
William T. Harris, LL.D. 7 
CURIOUS HOMES AND THEIR TENANT 
Tames Carter Beard. Illustrated. Cloth. 275 pp 
Price, 60 cents. 
'HE HALL OF SHELLS. By Mrs. A. 5. Hardy. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 176 pp. Price, 60 cents. — als 
UNCLE SAM’S SECRETS. A Story of National Affairs 
for the Youth of the Nation. By Oscar Phelps Austin. 
Mlustrated. Cloth. 344 pp. Price, 
\ll by D, Appleton & Co.. New York 
Dr. Harris is doing the cause of educauion: 
ervice in bringing together such an array ol profitable 
hooks for home and school that young people will read 


75 cen 


a positive 


with genuine delight. Mr. Beard’s book deals with six- 

teen different animals, aside from the ants, that have 

their homes in the earth, three that live in rocks, with no 
end of those that nest in trees, grass, snow, and water. 

There is a completeness about this work that is admi- 

rable. Mrs. Hardy’s book is by far the most beautifully 

illustrated, making it a genuine work of art; indeed, the 
shells are treated as works of art in an artistic way. 

Many of the pictures are full-page, beautiful presenta- 

tions, while the frontispiece is exquisitely colored. 

Mr. Austin’s subject, “‘Uncle Sam’s Secrets,”’ called for 
greater skill and wisdom, and he is certainly equal to the 
emergency. The book is as much a work of genius as 
the famous ‘“‘Rollo Books.”’ It is the story of a West Vir- 
zinia boy who has just enough experiences at home and 
in Washington to give him an opportunity to learn about 
coin and currency, the post-office, mail service, railroad 
mail service, rates of postage, stamps, United States mints, 
banks and banking, mines and mining, courts, and all offi- 
cers of the law, revenue, tariff, navy, war, political par- 
ties, and all government buildings. It is a delightful way 
to teach what every one should know. 

ORATORY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Percy 
Jewett Burrell. Boston: J. E. arwell & Co. Paper. 
Price, 10 cents. 

This attractively-printed monograph is the best study 
of the needs of the public school, from the standpoint of 
oratory, that has yet appeared. It is a brilliant presenta- 
tion of the conditions as they are, supplemented by an 
argument for a special department and supervisor of ora- 
tory in every large city, taking Boston as his text. He 
says: “Rhetoric, rhetoric. rhetoric has been drilled into 
the heads of pupils, while speech and action—the body 
and the life of oratory-—have been lost sight of in a maze 
of figurative expressions and the labyrinths of ornate dis- 
play. How is oratory, commonly known as declamation in 
boys’ schools and as recitation in girls’ schools, regarded 
by nearly all of the pupils? Simply as a matter of mem- 
ory, and even at that a tax on memory! It is rather the 
misfortune than the fault of the teacher that he knows 
nothing of this branch of instruction. At times the de- 
claimer is sincere in his effort; but his careful work often 
brings down upon him not only ridicule and mockery, but 
derision and taunting from his fellow-students.” 

Mr. Burrell has massed the facts regarding many lead- 
ing American cities and the opinions of most of the super- 
intendents of those cities, from which it appears that 
nothing is being done for oratory, and that nearly all the 
superintendents think something should be done. 
SCIENCE READERS. By Vincent T. Murche. Revised 

and Adapted for American Schools by Mrs. L. L. W. 

Wilson, Ph.D., Philadelphia Normal School. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Four Books. Cloth. 

.Prices, I., 127 pp., 25 cents; II., 128 pp., 25 cents; IIL., 

176 pp., 40 cents; IV., 216 pp., 40 cents. 

There are no better graded school readers made, none 
that give more valuable information, none better adapted 
in fact, faney, and phrasing to the taste and needs of 
pupils. They are made by a thorough master of the art 
of schoolbook making, and they are adapted with a skill- 
ful'‘hand by a brilliant American teacher of teachers. 
They are not made in a regulation fashion, but there is 
genius in the method of presenting the’ facts for the de- 
light agd benefit of the children. The first three books 
are focused for the third and fourth years in school, and 
the fourth to the fifth grade. ‘There are to be two more 
books, V. and VI., which will be adapted to the upper 
grammar grades. American school leaders are quick to 
appreciate anything that is for the special advantage of 
teacher and pupils, as these certainly are, and their intro 
duction must be speedy and very general. 


DER BIBLIOTHEKCER. By Gustav Von Moser. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Benjamin W. Wells, 
Ph.D. (Harvard), Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of the South. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Price, 
30 cents. 

This is a work of a popular writer of German dramatic 
literature, a special favorite of the average German audi- 
ence, and it is selected for one of the Modern Language 
Series because of its special adaptation to make a 
foreigner’s early steps in German both pleasant and 
profitable. The play opens in London, but in the second 
act is transferred to the country seat of Mossland. It is 
divided into four acts, with numerous scenes, and care- 
fully-prepared notes on each are appended. The book is 
attractive and well adapted to its purpose. 

AT THE FRONT. The Biue and the Gray Series. By 
Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 487 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is the fifth volume of the series of The Blue and 
the Gray on Land, and the last but one. The narrative 
contained in the preceding books is here continued. and 
we have vivid descriptions of skirmishes and of personal 
adventures of the heroes introduced in the earlier vol- 
umes. The author makes the most of his opportunity to 
point the stirring scenes of the battlefield, and to promote 
his ideal officers from rank to rank on the ground of their 
own merits for bravery and achievements. Yet the fic- 
tion need only equal the facts to hold the attention and 
arouse the enthusiasm of the reader. Few authors equal 
Oliver Optic in power of description, and fewer have been 
more popular with the public. ‘The Blue and the Gray” 
have had an extensive sale, and “At the Front” is one of 
the most stirring and interesting of the series. 

THREE OPERETTAS. By H. C. Bunner. Music by 
Oscar Weil. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$2.50 
In keeping with its reputation, this widely-known house 

has published one of the most charming books of the sea- 

son. The three delightful little operettas contained in it 
are written in Mr. Bunner’s best style. while the music is 
melodious and simple, yet containing many fine passages. 

“The Three Little Kittens of the Land of Pie,” “The 

Seven Old Ladies of Lavender Town,” and ‘Bobby Shaf- 


toe” are our old friends of nursery days presented in a 
new form and served up in amplified style. The plots 
are well worked out, and doubtless will be utilized upon 
manv occasions where simple entertainments are desired, 
as the little operettas are decidedly playable. We have 
seen nothing that has pleased us more for many a day. 
A CODE OF HONOR. By Mary Hall Leonard. Cincin- 
rati. The Editor Publishing Company, 115 pp. Price, 

7 cents. 

This little book is a story illustrating a code of honor, 
as viewed from the standpoint of college life, and as an 
elenient in the character of true manhood. It is the re- 
hearsal of the experience of a young tutor, under the eye 
and with the aid of the president, in attempting to control 
a class of Scuthern college students through the year to 
commencement. The young men controlled by the heroic 
spirit of that section play an important part in the story, 
and the young women of a neighboring institution discuss 
in their lyceum the question of duelling. The struggle 
between the faculty and students is desperate, but the re- 
silt is a triumph of the true principle of manly honor. 
GEORGIA SCENES. Characters, Incidents, ete., in the 

First Half Century of the Republic. By a Native 

Georgian. New Edition from New Plates, with the 

Original Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

297 pp. Price, $1.50. 

These sketches consist of fanciful combinations of real 
incidents and characters. They first appeared in one of 
the gazettes of the state, and are published in book form, 
by the request of many readers. The language which the 
writer sometimes uses may seem coarse and inelegant, 
and may even be ungrammatical, but it is always accom- 
modated to the capacity of the person who is speaking. 
The book, as did the articles, will find many new and in- 
terested readers. 

In view of the unfortunate revival of hostile feelings be- 
tween the North and South by the unwarranted criticism 
of text-books on the history of the United States, and the 
resulting preparation of books written from a sectional 
standpoint instead of from an historical standpoint, it is 
very refreshing to note the attitude toward the South of 
Colonel Theodore A. Dodge, who lost a leg at Gettysburg 
in the defense of the Northern cause. In his “Bird’s-Eye 
View of Our Civil War,” a school edition of which has re- 
cently been issued by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., he states, 
“A soldier can discuss calmly victory or defeat.” “Each 
side in our great Civil War believed itself in the right, and 
fought with the courage so engendered.” ‘‘While holding 
the conviction that the cause of the North was right, I 
yield to no Southerner in my adiniration of the splendid 
gallantry of our old enemy, now our brother.” Such sen- 
timents as these will help greatly toward a dispassionate 
view of the events of the past. No one who reads Colonel 
Dodge’s book will doubt for an instant his loyalty to the 
North, nor his sense of fairness to the South. His book is 
what may be called true history. It certainly cannot be 
said of him that he fails to see the forest because of the 
trees. 

It is difficull to sympathize with those persons who 
think that they are adding to the glory of Northern sol- 
diers by belittling their antagonists in the late war. 
While almost every one now believes that the cause of the 
North was right, it is foolish to assume that all the brav- 
ery and self-sacrifice was on only one side. If the South- 
ern soldier was not, as a rule, brave, then the Northern 
soldier can take little credit to himself for being vic- 
torious. 
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“Boyhood of Famous Authors.’ By William H. Rideing. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

“The Big-Horn Treasure.’ By Jobn F. Cargill. Price, $1.25.— 
“The Story of Language.’ By Charles Woodward Hutson. Price, 
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Fisher Price, 7 cents. © The Growth of the French Nation.” By 
George Benton Adams. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Lying Prophets.” By Eden Phillpotts. Price, 81.25, New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

‘*Moliere (Vol. Vj: L’ Ecole Des Femmes; L’ Ecole Des Maris; Mon- 
sieur De Pourceaugnaec.”’ Price, $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


‘Little Lessons in Plant Life.’ By Mrs. H. H. Riehardson. Price, 
Weents. Riehmond, Va: B. Johnson Publishing Company. 

“Selections from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold.”’ Edited 
bv Lewis FE. Gates. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘The Mathematical Psychology of Gratry and Boole.”” By Mary 


Everest Boole, Price, $125. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“A History of French Literature.’ By Edward Dowden, New 
Yor“: D. Appleton & Co, 

“The Roger Williams Calendar.’ Price, $5.00. Providence, R. I.: 
J.Q0. Austin, Box 81. 

“Free Banking.” By James A.B. Dilworth. Price, $1.00. New 
Y rk: Continental Publishing Company 

‘Pacific Shores.” By Oliver Optic. Price, $1.25. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

“The Pink Fairy Pook.” By Andrew Lang. Price, $2.00. New 
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DO YOU WANT GOLD? 
Everyone desires to keep informed on Yukon, the Klondyke, 
and Alaskan gold fields. Send 10c. for large Compendium 
of vast information and big color map to Hamilton Pub. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me, 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of wervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGSISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 5: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 
November 6: Bristol County Teachers’ 
Association, Taunton, Mass. 
November 12: Northwest Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, Ayer, Mass 
November 20: New England Conference 
of Educational Workers, Boston, Mass. 
November 25-26: North Central Kansas 
Association, Junction City, tnan. 
November 25-27: Southeast MKhansas 
Teachers’ Association, Paola, Kan. 
November 25-27: Southwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield, Mo. 
November 26-27: Northwestern Onio 
Teachers’ Association, Lima, O. 
November 26-27: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, Steubenville, O. 
November 26-27: Massachusetts Stace 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
December 27-29: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 
December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 
December 28-3 Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

MILO. The fall meeting of the Piseata- 
quis Teachers’ Association, held October 
15 and 16, was well attended. 

FARMINGTON. ‘lue winter term of 
the normal school has opened with an en- 
tering class of 106 stuaents, and there are 
fifty-four in the advanced classes. 

Superintendent W. W. Stetson lectured 
before the Vermont Teachers’ Association 
in Cetober. He will lecture at the Fitch 
burg (Mass.) normal in November, and be- 
fore the National Superintendents’ meet 
ing at Chattanooga, cenn., in February. 

LISBON FALLS. The high school has 
adopted a hew arangement of school hours. 
(he morning session wil] open at 8.30 and 
close at 12; the afternoon session. will 
open at 1 and close at 3 o'clock. Recesses 
are entirely abolished, except the dinner 
hour 

CAMDEN. ‘The teachers of this town 
hold weekly meetings to discuss eduea 
tional questions. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. Professor Naward Rush 
Ruggles, A. M., Ph.D., Chandler professor 
of the German language and ) 
Dartmouth 


literature it 
Friday, Ox 
tober 29, aged sixty-one vears Prote or 
Ri geles was born in Norwich, Vt.: fitted 
for college at Thetford. Vt under the prin 


College died 


Mis. Wing TEETHING.” 
be used for pi ildre SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
oni (lren teething. Itsoothes the hild, 
ini is the be allays all pain, cures wind colis 
Hest remedy for diarrhcea. 25 cts.a bottle. 


cipalship of Hiram Orcutt. After gradu- 
ating from Dartmouth College, in 1859, he 
spent four years in Germany in teaching 
English and studying German and French, 
and ever since has been teacher or profes- 
sor in Dartmouth College. 


SOUTH MERRIMAC, Elmer E. 
French, principal of McGaw Normal 


Institute, for some reason refused to give 
Miss Edna E. Martin of Hudson a diploma 
at the time her class graduated, where- 
upon the student sued the principal, claim- 
ing $200 damages, and the jury in the 
supreme court has just returned a verdict 
awarding the plaintiff $100 and her 
diploma. 

Hamilton Smith has given the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture $10,000 
for founding a scholarship at the college, 
to be known as the Valentine Smith 
scholarship. 

VERMONT. 

Ikdmund W. Wright, A. M. (Harvard), 
has been appointed by the governor ex- 
aminer of teachers for Essex county. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Superintendent Doogue’s an- 
nouncement that to each school child ap- 
plying at the city greenhouse there would 
be given a bundle of plants and sufficient 
rich earth to keep them in good condition 
has been responded to by fully 40,000 appli- 
cants. For one or more days six men were 
employed in distributing these plants. 
One special feature of this work is the fill- 
ing of zinc boxes to be placed in the win- 
dows of schoolhouses. One school in ne 
city will have forty-seven of these boxes 
of flowers. -Formal patriotic exercises 
were held on or near Constitution day in 
the Latin, Dwight, Comins, Winthrop, and 
Rice grammar schools, and the school 
children shared in the interesting exer- 
cises at the Old South church and in the 


grand parade. A half holiday was 
granted to all the public schools by the 
school board.——One important branch of 


the School of Housekeeping opened in this 
city November 1 is to be inaugurated by 
two young women, Miss Edith Fabens of 
Radeliffe and Miss Mary Dewson of Wel- 
lesley. They will here put in practice.the 
broad theories assimilated during their 
college course. Miss Dewson will direct 
investigation as to the relation of domes- 
tic service to the other industries, and 
Miss Fabens will direct attention to the 
relation of household servants to their em- 
ployers. Both Radcliffe and Wellesley 
are now giving much attention to domes- 
tic questions.—-—Representatives of twelve 
women’s colleges met recently at Denison 
house for the semi-annual meeting of the 
College Settlements Association. Not 
only were Smith, Wellesley, and Radciiffe 
represented, but coileges as far Souco as 
Bryn Mawr. The association has raised 
$5,000 the past year, chiefly from college 
women. ‘The speakers at this meeting 
were Miss Dudley of Denison house, Miss 
Scudder, Miss Kingsley of the New York 
settlement, and Mr. Billings of the Wells 
Memorial. Ex-Minister Phelps, for- 
merly minister to England, addressed the 
students of the law school, Boston Univer- 
sity, Cetober 26, on the subject, “The 
Chief Requisites of the American Lawyer.” 
Statistics show that there were (last 
May) 79,892 children out of $1,947 of school 
age who attended public schools—34,015 
being in the grammar grades, and 27,688 
in the primary grades. The last annual 
expenditure was $3,000,000, one half of 
which was paid in salaries. The board 
of aldermen have appropriated $100,000 to 
improve the ventilation and sanitation of 
the publie schools. The Norfolk 
County Teachers’ Association met at [ori- 
mer hall, Tremont temple, Boston, on Oc- 
tober 22. It was their fifty-first annual 
convention, The first paper was read by 
Miss Anna B. Thompson of Thayer Acad- 
emy, on ‘“‘History asa Disciplinary Study,” 
The conference was then divided into two 
scetions--the high and grammar school 
teachers and the primary teachers. Be 
fore the high and grammar division 
Thomas ‘Tapper ef Boston spoke on ‘Tone 
as an Object Study.” The next question 
discussed was the place and use of the pub- 
lic library in relation to the publie schools. 
in this discussion, C. K. Bolton. librarian 
of Brookline public library, Miss Marv Me 
Skimmon, principal of Prince grammai 
school, Brookline, and Miss Mabel G. Cur- 
tis of Dedham high sehool took part, 
State Agent Henry T. Bailey spoke upon 
Individualism.” Secretary Charles D 
Hine of the Connectieut state board of edu- 
eition discussed “High School Reform.” 
In the primary department President J S 
Perkin occupied the chair. Mrs Anna 
Dyer Pollard of Southington, Conn.. gave 
an interesting talk o .pP ard sv 
& Mrs. K. Gordon 
of Milton fave an account of their method 
of teaching children, and Miss N. G. Kelly 


Intelligent 
in this 
ay and age al- 
most without ex- 
ception, protect 
themselves 
against  small- 
pox, by vaccina- 
tion, Consump- 
tion kills in a 
year more peo- 
ple than small- 
pox, cholera, 
yellow fever and 
all known 
lagues kill in fifty. 


Tens of thousands of 
intelligent people recognize that they are 
threatened by this deadly disease, but take 
no precautions against it. 

Consumption approaches its victim step 


by step. First there is a little ‘‘out of 
sorts’’ feeling, the digestion isn’t just right, 
the appetite falls off, the liver is inactive, 
the assimilation of the life-giving clements 
of the food is imperfect, the blood gets im- 

ure and the body is improperly nourished, 
These conditions get worse and worse. The 
heart through the arterial system is puimp- 
ing thin, poisonous blood into every organ 
of the body. The organs that are inherently 
weakest break down first. Ordinarily the 
lungs. As the last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back comes a cold, however slight. 
This, with the accompanying cough, com- 
pletes the work and an invasion of the germs 
of consumption follows. Dr. Pierce's Gold- 
en Medical Discovery cures 98 per cent. of 
all cases of consumption. It corrects the 
conditions that lead up toit. It isthe great- 
est blood-maker and flesh-builder known. 

K. C. McLiuv, Esq., of Kempsville, Princess 
Anne Co., Va.. writes: ‘When I commenced 
taking your ‘ Discoverv’ I was very low with a 
cough, and at times spit up much blood. I was 
not able to do the least work, but most of the 
time was in bed. I was all run-down, very weak, 
my head was dizzy, and I was extremely des- 
pondent, The first bottle I took did not seem to 
do me much good, but I had faith in it and con- 
tinued using it until I had taken fifteen bottles, 
and now I do not look nor feel like the same man 
I was one year ago. People are astonished, and 
say, ‘ well, last vear this time I would not have 
thought that you would be living now.’ I can 
thankfully say I am entirely cured of a disease 
which, but for your wouderful ‘ Discovery,’ would 
have resulted in my death.” 


described the way phonetics are taught in 
that district. The exercises were very in- 
teresting from beginning to end. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
D. Daniels of Franklin; vice-presidents, 
Miss Anna B. Thompson, Braintree, Super- 
intendent Hine, Dedham, and E. L. Curtis, 
Cohasset; councilors, Superintendent 
Dutton, Brookline, F. A. Tupper, Quincy, 
Miss Grace E. Read, Sharon, and George 
F. Joyce, Dedham; secretary, Mrs. Mary 
C. Howard, Hyde Park; treasurer, Joseph 
Belcher, Randolph. 

One of the most comprehensive evening 
schools of the country is held at the Wells 
Memorial Institute for Working Men on 
Washington street. Not only are the com- 
mon branches taught, but there are classes 
in engineering, millinery, psychology, 
dancing and gymnastics, foreign lan- 
guages, ete., for men and women who are 
employed during the day. There were 
over 1,500 in attendance last vear. 

CHARLESTOWN. The eighteenth an- 
nual session of the Old Training School 
Boys’ Association was held in the Waverley 
house, City square, October 20. Judge 
Henry TT. Willis, president of the associa 
tion, presided. The members are now 
scattered all through the country. After- 
dinner addresses were made by Messrs. 
Samuel RK. Brintnall, William Fuller Tufts. 
J. T. B. Gorman, C. T. Trymes, Willard 
Rice, William Hitchborn, Charles Sawyer, 
B. B. Edmands, Francis Stowell, J. F. 
Southworth, J. P. Loring, and Dr. A. H. 
Gibson. 

DORCHESTER. Everett W. Loru has 
heen elected sub-master of the evening 
school at Meeting tlouse Hill. 

TAUNTON. The ‘Taunton teachers 

have re-organized the Teachers’ Club. with 
Principal H. W. Harrub as president, and 
Mrs. Hattie B. Woodward as secretary. 
The Bristol County Teachers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Odd Fel- 
lows’ hall on Saturday, November 6. with 
ihe following speakers: J. W. MacDonald 
of the state board; Superintendent S. T. 
Dutton of Brookline; James H,. Eaton. 
treasurer of Essex savings bank, Law- 
rence; Principal Wallace Mason, 
Leominster: Principal W. A. Baldwin 
Hyannis: and Principal Walter P. 
with, Salem. 

Anna Barrows, who is well known to the 
teachers of Boston and vicinity, has made 
a great success of her domestie science 
lectures, and of the American Kitchen 
Magazine, of which she is managing editor 

FITCHBURG. Six hundred ts achers at 
tended the Worcester County Teachers’ 
the speakers "were 

s sident Butler of 


seck- 


Colby, Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., of Brighton, 
Professor Mary Jordan of Smith College, 
Principal Abercrombie of Worcester Acad- 
emy, and Charles H. Morse of Medford. 

At the annual meeting of the Worcestey 
County Teachers’ Association, recently 
held in this city, the following officers 
were elected: President, Charles F. Alex. 
ander of Fitchburg; vice-presidents, [. 
F. Nash of Gardner, A. L. Learned of 
Holden, E. G. Goodwin of Worcester; sec- 
retary, W. Scott Ward of Athol; treasurer, 
Edgar H. Grout of Brookfield; executive 
committee, W. E. Nason of Leominster, 

The Fitchburg normal school has ar- 
ranged a series of addresses, from October 
9 to December 18, by the following per- 
sons: ©. F. Carroll, superintendent of 
schools, Worcester, Mass.; J. E. Burke, 
superintendent of schools, Lawrence. 
Mass.; Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent 
of schools, Springfield, Mass.; William C 
Bates, superintendent of schools, Fal! 
River, Mass.; Professor M. V. O’Shea, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; A. E. 
Winship, editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion; S. T. Dutton, superintendent of 
schools, Brookline, Mass.; A. K. Whit- 
comb, superintendent of schools, Lowell, 
Mass.; Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superin- 
tendent of schools, Maine; Hon. Thomas 
B. Stockwell, commissioner of public 
schools for the state of Rhode Island: 
Hon. Fred Gowing, state superintendent 
of schools, New Hampshire. The 
teachers of Fitchburg and vicinity are in- 
vited free of charge. 

SOMERVILLE. At their last monthly 
meeting, held October 25, the school board 
adopted the following important orders: 
That students of school methods, in search 
of practical experience, be allowed to at- 
tend and teach in the schools, without pay; 
that John Avery, junior sub-master of the 
English high school, be promoted to the 
rank of sub-master. The following 
teachers’ salaries were ordered increased: 
Miss Flelen M. Mead, Everett W. Tuttle, 
superintendent of manual training in Eng- 
lish high school, Miss Elizabeth S. Foster, 
principal of training school, and Misses 
Irene S. Nightingale and Minnie Worden, 
Forster school. 

LYNN. Lynn favors her own towns- 
men in the choice of her teachers. Caspar 
Isham, master of the Cobbett school, and 
of the evening school, failed re-appoint- 
ment in the latter, because he had left 
Lynn to accept a better position in Boston. 

-At a meeting of the school board Oc- 
tober 26, G. W. Lantry was elected assist- 
ant principal of the evening schools, ani 
Mrs. Mary Flynn and Annie Moore, assist 
ant teachers. 

CHICOPEE. <A course of lectures are 
being given in the Unitarian church, The 
second lecture was delivered by Superin- 
tendent Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, 
on “Some Phases of Modern Education.” 
tle emphasized the need of employing spe 
cialists, trained expressly for their work 
In contrasting the old with the new idea, 
he showed that the old idea of teaching 
was to know the subject; the new to know 
the child; the one to get information, and 
the other to make information the means 
to the attainment of desirable ends. 

SALEM. William H. Smith was elected 
supervisor of music at the last meeting 0! 
the school board. 

PEABODY. The board of health have 
closed all the schools in the town (excep! 
the West school) on account of diphtheria 

WAYLAND. A fine new schoolhouss 
Wilt shortly be built. 

NORTHAMPTON. While the 
ladies of Smith College were attending «© 
mass meeting in the afternoon of October 
5th, it was announced that Governor Wo! 
eott and his staff, who had come to town 
to inspect the insane asylum, were drivins 
through the grounds. A hasty adjourn 
ment to the driveway was voted, and the 
ladies en masse greeted the distinguished 
Visitors. 

QUINCY. 


young 


Over 200 new pupils have en 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known IF. J 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all bus! 
ness transactions, and financially able te 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm, 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Heli's Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
cling directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold b3 
all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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tered the lowest grade of schools. In- 
cluding special and temporary teachers, 
there are 114 now employed, nineteen of 
whom are new. 

LOWELL. The normal school has reg- 
istered 109 students. A reception was re- 
cently given by the normal to the out-of- 
town members of the Lowell textile 
school, and many prominent persons of 
ihe city were present. 

MEDFORD. This town will have a new 
¢50,000 schoolhouse in a western district 
in due time. 

DEDHAM. Miss Elizabeth Tracy has 
heen appointed on the regular teaching 
-taff of the Dedham high school. 

BROOKLINE. The attendance at the 
meetings of the Brookline Educational 
Society shows that there is more than local 
interest in this novel educational experi- 
ment. The co-operation of parents and 
teacher, although a pedagogical axiom, is 
not generally emphasized society. 
Here in Brookline there is not only ex- 
hibited a deep interest in educational 
sciehce and practices, but theories also are 
heing propounded by teacher and parent 
alike. With much interest, one can follow 
this development. 

WEYMOUTH. The cornerstone of a 
new high school building was laid on Oc 
tober 2, with appropriate exercises. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The total registration 
at Brown University this year is 839. 
Nearly 150 are registered in the Women’s 
College. The entering class numbers 
about 200.——There are three new school- 
houses in the process of building, two of 
which, the East Side high school and the 
iast-avenue school in the second ward, 
will be completed in February. A site in 
the first ward has been purchased for still 
another new school building. The admin- 
istrative department of the public school 
system in Providence is in excellent hands, 
and an able board of instruction is always 

The schools of Warren were never so 
full as this fall. A new school of the pri- 
mary grade was opened November 1. A 
new schcol building is an imperative need. 

On October 22 ten of the teachers of 
Warren, with the superintendent, visited 
the Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts at Kingston, R. I. A 
most enjoyable day was spent, the presi- 
dent and faculty of the college being most 
courteous and hospitable. The college 
and its important work ought to be better 
known and appreciated. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Negotiations have 
been opened between Professor Dean of 
Yale University and Hugh Lee of Meriden, 
Who has recently returned from Green- 
land, for the acquisition by Yale Museum 
of a quantity of rare geological specimens 
Which Mr. Lee gathered in that country. 
rhese include a lot of what is known as 
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Ex-School Teachers Wanted. 
We have a special work on a special plan with 
~pecial people, Many ex-teachers successfully 
working under our progressive methods. 
BALCH BROS. CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


“Art in the 
Schoolroom.’’ 


An illustrated list of high-class reproductions 
“itable for school decoration, selected from our 
eheral catalogue. 

Mailed upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC co., 

Fine Art Publishers, 
14 East 23d St. . . NEW YORK. 


ALL CHILDREN LOVE 


Flowers, and it is a matter of congratulation 
to educators that books on Nature Study are 
nultiplying. Teachers need them. The flower 
world is full of beauty and poetry. To fill the 
child-mind with gems of this poetry, and open 
'ts eyes to the beauty and wisdom that lie hid 
in plant-hfe, is a noble work. 

Little Lessons in Plant-Life,’’ by Mrs. 


H. Richardson, teacher in Springfield 
School, Richmond, Va., presents a plan by 
Which the teacher can skillfully do this work. 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


Teachers ordering one dozen or more will 
have a desk copy sent free. Address 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Oratory in the Public Schools. 
By PERCY JEWETT BURRELL, B.0. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 

his treatise commends itself to our educators. 
Read it. Oratory should be added to the curricu- 
im of public schools. 

Mk. BURRELL is prepared to give instruction. 
Send for Circular. 

Address J. E. FARWELL & CO., Publishers, 

45 Pear! Street, Boston, Mass. 


the “Nordenskiold meteorite.’ These are 
not a product of a heavenly body, but a 
clever earthly counterpart of it. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The Columbia Univer- 
sity, minus sophomores, refused this year, 
the first time in the history of the institu- 
tion, the challenge of the freshmen to the 
cane rush, on the ground that the rush is 
too brutal. 

The late Henry W. Sage of Ithaca, took 
an active part in the foundation of Cornell 
University, to which he was always a most 
liberal benefactor. In 1873 he erected the 
college hall for women, now known as 
sage College. This entailed an expendi- 
ture of $250,000, and settled the question 
of the co-education of the sexes at Cor- 
nell; but this was a mere fragment of his 
contributions to the university, which 
continued almost to the day of his death, 
and must have amounted to $2,000,000 or 
more. When the establishment of the 
new library was threatened by the difficul- 
ties which arose over the Willard Fiske 
bequest, it was Mr. Sage who came to the 
rescue, assumed the cost of construction, 
and enabled the enterprise to be brought 
to asuccessful corelusion. In 1886 he 
founded the Susan Linn Sage professor- 
ship of philosophy, in memory of his wife, 
and conferred the chair upon Professor 
Schurman. 

BROOKLYN. More than 2,000 members 
of the Brooklyn ‘teachers’ Association 
were present at the annual gathering Oc- 
tober 18. G. Edward Swanstrom, presi- 
dent of the board of education, delivered 
an address on the Swedish public school 
system, which he had recently examined, 
“In the country districts of Sweden,” said 
Mr. Swanstrom, “the female teachers are 
paid about $200 a year. They have the 
use of two rooms anu a kitchen, all the fuel 
they need, a small plot of land for raising 
vegetables, and pasture anu fodder for one 
cow. did not discover what the exact re- 
lation of that cow was to the public school 
system,” continued Mr. Swamstrom, “but 
| presume she acted as a ‘unifying force.’ ”’ 

Advocates of higher education for 
women have received an encouraging word 
from President Schurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who declares that the average 
standing of women students at that insti- 
tution is considerably higher than that of 
the men. This testimony to the wisdom 
of broadening the scope of women’s educa- 
tion is further supported by Professor 
Klein of Goettingen, who says that in the 
study of mathematics he finds women to 
be in every respect equal to the men. 
Tnese opinions reflect the sentiment of the 
foremost educators in this country and in 
Europe, and they prove that the work of 
conducting the training of students on the 
basis of an equality between the sexes has 
already advanced far beyond the experi- 
mental stage. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. The faculty of Vas- 
sar College has decided to allow only the 
day itself for recess, at Thanksgiving, this 
vear and hereafter. There will, however, 
be no recitations the day following 
Thanksgiving this year, to enable the 
young ladies to attend the annual meeting 
of the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, which will meet at the college 
on that day. 

CLINTON. A marriage romantic in the 
extreme was celebrated at the groom's 
house in this town at 11.45 o’clock Sabbath 
evening, October 17. The parties were 
Professor Henry A. Potter, teacher of 
modern languages in Clinton high school! 
and Countess Angele de Geuibrouz-Kas- 
telbers of Mont Barbon, France. Profes 
sor Potter could not leave his school to g0 
abroad for his bride, hence she dee.ded to 
come to him. This Sabbath was the day 
appointed for the wedding, but the steamer 
which bore her across the ocean was de- 
laved, making it impossible to reach Clin 
ton, and to arrange for the ceremony until 
11.45 

But few eyes in Clinton have had a 
glimpse of “la joli femme francaise,” but 
those who have say she is very pretty, a 
little younger looking than her husband, 
and a. brilliant brunette, very fine = 
figure, carriage, and style of dress. She 
is very accomplished in art and the lan- 
ouages, but they are all yntinental 
tongues. She can speak but one phrase in 
English—‘‘Give me one kiss.” 

W. H. Benedict, school No. 8, 
had a narrow escape recently. He was out 
on a bicycle spin, when he collided with a 
steam engine under full head. Ordinarily, 
such an unequal meeting of forces would 
mean but one thing, but this time the 
steam engine contented itself with demol- 
ishing the wheel, disposing of all the 
rider’s belongings in the country round 


about, and piling him up in a heap ‘for 
dead.” He untwisted himself, ultimately, 
was taken home, and, though badly 
bruised, had no bones broken and no se- 
rious internal injuries. It was little short 
of the marvelous that he should have es- 
‘aped with such unimportant losses and 
bruises. 

The Second District Teachers’ Institute 
of Cattaraugus county was held at Ran- 
dolph October 18-22, under the administra- 
tion of Isaac H. Stout. It was pronounced 
the best ever held in that district. The 
instructors were unusually acceptable, 
and the teachers in attendance were en- 
thusiastic over the help they received. An 
especially pleasing feature was Miss Grace 
Adele Pierece’s “Child Study of the Clas- 
sics.” 

NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. On October 22 the first 
annual celebration of Commemoration Day 
of Princeton University occurred. The 
day marked the 151st anniversary of the 
founding of the College of New Jersey, 
now Princeton University, the first charter 
having been signed by John Hamilton, 
then colonial governor of New Jersey, Oc- 
tober 22, 1746. IEx-President Cleveland 
and the earl of Aberdeen, governor-gen- 
eral of Canada, delivered the addresses. 
The board of trustees have declared this 
twenty-second of October a holiday, and 
it will hereafter be observed annually. 

C. S. Haskell, principal of the high school 
in Jersey City, has been recommended as 
principal of grammar school No. 2, 
Brooklyn. As the recommendation is 
about equivalent to an appointment, Mr. 
Hashell will soon have the state. The 
reason for the change is the larger salary 
offered in Brooklyn. 

The compulsory education law is being 
enforced in Newark. It was suspected 
that the Newark embroidery company had 
in its employ girls who were required by 
law to attend school. Upon investigation, 
sixteen of the number were told by the 
superintendent, who co-operated willingly 
with the officers when he was informed of 
the law, that they must attend school the 
legal number of weeks before they could 
retain the positions or receive wages. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ASTON. Lafayette College observed 
its Founders’ Day October 20. The exer- 
cises were arranged so as to serve as a 
tribute to the long and able services of 
Professor Thomas*Conrad Porter, D. D., 
LL.D., who retires from active duty in the 
faculty this year. He has taught the 
natural sciences in the college for thirty- 
one years with great acceptance. Profes- 
sor N. L. Britton of Columbia University, 
Professor W. B. Scott of Princeton Univer- 
sity, and Hon. J. M. Crawford, M. D., deliv- 
ered addresses. Three hundred students 
are enrolled; 112 are freshmen. 

ALLEGHENY. The board of school 
controllers have adopted the report of the 
committee on compulsory education, re- 
garding the establishment of a truant day 
school. The report of the city superin- 
tendent shows an increased attendance’ at 
the ward schools of 1,700 for the month of 
September over the corresponding month 
of last vear. 

Superintendent R. Fk. Hoffecker of Mont- 
gomery county, one of the ablest of the 
county superintendents of the state, and 
one of the longest in service, is having a 
severe illness from the “‘grip,”’ and will be 
absent from his institute for the first time 
in his long service. 

Berks County Institute, E. M. Rapp of 
Hamburg, president, metin the curand 
opera house at Reading this week, October 


» 


25-29, and issued an attractive programme. 


VIRGINIA. 

HAMPTON. Thirty years ago General 
Armstrong founded Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute for the Freedmen. 
It opened with fifteen students and two 
teachers. Public sentiment, even among 
the negroes, did not favor this enterprise, 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. 

GaLLery”’—a choice gift book. Every 
teacher interested in the use of pictures in the 
schools, for picture study or as an aid in lan- 
guage teaching, should see this book. Several 
of the subjects are those recommended by 
Henry T. Bailey for picture study. Of this 
number are the ‘* Sistine Madonna,” ‘‘Aurora,” 
‘‘The Horse Fair,” The Holy Night,’’ and 
Penelope Boothby.” Also, Porrs Aanp 
Tuem Homes” — twenty beautiful pictures ; 
an excellent picture of Eugene Field among 
them; the Stratford portrait of Shakespeare, 
an excellent likeness of Emerson, and seven- 
teen other fine half-tone pictures; all bound 
neatly and tied with silk cord. A pretty and 
unique Christmas gift; helpful in school work. 
To teachers, postpaid, 25 centseach. Apply to 
E. M. Perry, Malden, Mass , for either or both 
of these gems of art. 


at that time, but the results have demon- 
strated its wisdom. With this small be- 
ginning, the institute has grown, until 
now it has ‘‘an equipment of half a hun- 
dred buildings, and numbers a thousand 
students.” It holds a place of recognized 
importance in the life and history of the 
nation, and has become a great educa- 
tional power. The institute was founded, 
and has been conducted, as an industrial 
institution. Recently the Armstrong and 
Slater Memorial Trade school has been 
added, and is in successful operation, 
Domestic science, manual training, dress- 
making, and agriculture receive special 
attention. Some 200 new students had en- 
tered at the end of the first week of the 
current year, negroes and Indians, boys 
and girls. 
CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

LEBANON. The Valley College has ar- 
ranged to offer special Saturday courses 
for teachers and others who may desire to 
study in English, pedagogy, Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, or chemistry, but cannot en- 
ter the college for a regular course. 

CLEVELAND. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity opened the year with the largest 
attendance in its history. Adelbert Col- 
lege has between eighty and nineiy new 
students, the College for Women between 
sixty and seventy, the Law school about 
sixty, while both the medical and dental 
colleges show an increased attendance. 
The Graduate school has about forty en- 
rolled. The whole number of new stu- 
dents in the university is about 300. In 
the College for Women the attendance has 
grown so rapidly that it is expec:ed a new 
dormitory will be needed, and the csilege 
hopes soon to be able to erect a building 
for the purpose. On the fifth of October 
ground was broken on the campus for the 
laboratory of biology. During the sum- 
mer $75,000 was received on account of the 
Kayerweather bequest, from which Adel- 
bert College had previously received $50,- 
000. This sum will be largely used to add 
to the permanent endowment of the col- 
lege, 

WHEELING. The ceremonies attend- 
ing the opening of the high school were of 
the most interesting character. They 
were held in large assembly hall, in the 
presence of a large audiene?, consisting of 
members of the board of education, super- 
intendent, faculty, teachers, parents, and 
pupils, with their friends. Addresses were 
also made by members of the board of edu- 
cation and others. The school starts off 


with 257 pupils. 


(Continued on page 270.] 


Agents Wanted: 
Active teacher in every community to sell two ex- 
cellent books, historical and romantic, for young 
people. Quick sellers. The books are beautifully 
illustrated, handsomely bound, and strongly en- 
dorsed by leading papers, religious and secular. 
50 per cent, commission, Excellent opportunity 
for raising holiday funds. Address 

THE MORSE COMPANY, 
96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everbody. 
KNOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 
3 


; 4, Flies. Each fully illustrated, 


cloth, 75e.; paper, 
“Every Bird.” By R. H. Howe, Jr. l6mo.......... 81.00 
Game Birds of America. By ¥. A. Bates............ 1.0 
Wild Flowers of America. By Goodale............ 7.50 
Ferns of No. America. By Eaton. 2 vols.......... 4.00 
Sea Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. Colored plates,... 2.0 
Mosses of No. America. By Lesquereux sevece 4.00 
Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock....... Net 


To be Issued Shortly: 
IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of out 


MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By 8. F. Denton. 
With many perfect colored and plain plates. In & 


Ne 
Books. Of all booksellers, or sent by 


B'ADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston, 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob 
serve idea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern timnes— 


WHEREWITHAL 


is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education,” has “the beauty of sim 
plicity.” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
100 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying toany conceivable ques 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 
Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00, 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
lation, Suite 101 Audito- 
Teachers Wanted! « Ill, 4,000 positions filled. 


aEN CORBESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless  stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me, 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of wzervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGSISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
November 5: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 
November 6: Bristol County Teachers’ 

Association, Taunton, Mass. 
November 12: Northwest Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, Ayer, Mass 
November 20: New England Conference 
of Educational Workers, Boston, Mass. 
November 25-26: North Central Kansas 
Association, Junction City, nan. 


November 25-27: Southeast hansas 
Teachers’ Association, Paola, Kan, 
November 25-27: Southwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield, Mo. 
November 26-27: Northwestern Onilo 
Teachers’ Association, Lima, O. 
November 26-27: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, Steubenville, O. 
November 26-27: Massachusetts Stace 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
December 27-29: New Jersey State 


Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 
December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 
December 28-31: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

MILO. The fall meeting of the Piseata- 
quis Teachers’ Association, held October 
15 and 16, was well attended. 

FARMINGTON. ‘lue winter term of 
the normal school has opened with an en- 
tering class of 106 stuaents, and there are 
fifty-four in the advanced classes. 

Superintendent W. W. Stetson lectured 
before the Vermont Teachers’ Association 
in Cetober. He will lecture at the Fitch 
burg (Mass.) normal in November, and be- 
fore the National Superintendents’ meet 
ing at Chattanooga, 1:enn., in February. 

LISBON FALLS. The high school has 
adopted a new arangement of school hours. 
‘The morning session will open at 8.30 and 
at 12; the afternoon session will 
open at 1 and close at 3 o'clock. Recesses 
are entirely abolished, except the dinner 
hour. 

CAMDEN. teachers of 
hold weekly meetings to 
tional questions. 


NEW 


close 


this town 


discuss eduea 


HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. Professor WKaward Riish 
Ruggles, A. M., Ph.D., Chandler professor 
of the German language and literature in 
Dartmouth College, died Friday. Oc 
tober 29, aged sixty-one years Professor 
Ruggles was born in Norwieh, Vt.: fitted 
for college at Thetford, Vt.. under tho prin 


“CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
INSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
children teething. Itsoothes the child, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
re best remedy for diarrhaa, 25 cts.a bottle 


cipalship of Hiram Orcutt. After gradu- 
ating from Dartmouth College, in 1859, he 
spent four years in Germany in teaching 
English and stndying German and French, 
and ever since has been teacher or profes- 
sor in Dartmouth College. 


SOUTH MERRIMAC, Elmer E. 
French, principal of McGaw Normal 


Institute, for some reason refused to give 
Miss Edna E. Martin of Hudson a diploma 
at the time her class graduated, where- 
upon the student sued the principal, claim- 
ing $200 damages, and the jury in the 
supreme court has just returned a verdict 


awarding the plaintiff $100 and her 
diploma. 
Hamilton Smith has given the New 


Hampshire College of Agriculture $10,000 
for founding a scholarship at the college, 
to be known as the Valentine Smith 
scholarship. 
VERMONT. 

kdmund W. Wright, A. M. (Harvard), 
has been appointed by the governor ex- 
aminer of teachers for Essex county. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Superintendent Doogue’s an- 
nouncement that to each school child ap- 
plying at the city greenhouse there would 
be given a bundle of plants and sufficient 
rich earth to keep them in good condition 
has been responded to by fully 40,000 appli- 
cants. For one or more days six men were 
employed in distributing these plants. 
One special feature of this work is the fill- 
ing of zine boxes to be placed in the win- 
dows of schoolhouses. One school in .ne 
city will have forty-seven of these boxes 
of flowers. -Formal patriotic exercises 
were held on or near Constitution day in 
the Latin, Dwight, Comins, Winthrop, and 
Rice grammar schools, and the school 
children shared in the interesting exer- 
cises at the Old South church and in the 


grand parade. A half holiday was 
granted to all the public schools by the 
school board.———One important branch of 


the School of Housekeeping opened in this 
city November 1 is to be inaugurated by 
two young women, Miss Edith Fabens of 
Radcliffe and Miss Mary Dewson of Wel- 


lesley. They will here put in practice the 
broad theories assimilated during their 


college course. Miss Dewson will direct 
investigation as to the relation of domes- 
tic service to the other industries, and 
Miss KFabens will direct attention to the 
relation of household servants to their em- 
ployers. Both Radcliffe and Wellesley 
are now giving much attention to domes- 
tic questions..-—Representatives of twelve 
women’s colleges met recently at Denison 
house for the semi-annual meeting of the 
College Settlements Association. Not 
only were Smith, Wellesley, and Radciiffe 
represented, but coileges as far Soucn as 
Bryn Mawr. The association has raised 
$5,000 the past year, chiefly from college 
women. The speakers at this meeting 
were Miss Dudley of Denison house, Miss 
Scudder, Miss Kingsley of the New York 
settlement, and Mr. Billings of the Wells 
Memorial, -Ex-Minister Phelps, for- 
merly minister to England, addressed the 
students of the law school, Boston Univer- 
sity, Cetober 26, on the subject, “The 
Chief Requisites of the American Lawyer.” 

Statistics show that there were (last 
May) 79,892 children out of 51,947 of school 
age who attended public schools—34,015 
being in the grammar grades, and 27,688 
in the primary grades. The last annual 
expenditure was $3,000,000, one half. of 
which was paid in salaries. The board 
of aldermen have appropriated $100,000 to 
improve the ventilation and sanitation of 
the publie schools. The Norfolk 
County Teachers’ Association met at lLori- 
mer hall, Tremont temple, Boston, on Oc- 
tober 22. It was their fifty-first annual 
convention. The first paper was read by 
Miss Anna B. Thompson of Thayer Acad- 
emy, on “History as a Disciplinary Study.” 
The conference was then divided into two 


sections the high and grammar school 
teachers and the primary teachers. Be- 
fore the high and = grammar division 
Thomas upper of Boston spoke on “Tone 


as an Object Study.” The next question 
discussed was the place and use of the pub- 
lie library in relation to the publie schools, 
'n this disenssion, C. K. Bolton, librarian 
of Brookline public library, Miss Marv Me 
Skimmon, principal of Prince grammat 
school, Brookline, and Miss Mabel G. Cur- 
tis of Dedham high school took part. 
State Agent Henry T Bailey spoke upon 
“Individualism.” Secretary Charles D 
Hine of the Connecticut state board of edu- 
ention “High School Reform.” 
In the primary department President J. S 
Perkins oceupied the chair Mrs Anna 
Dyer Pollard of Southington, Conn gave 
an interesting talk on the Pollard system 
of teaching reading. Mrs. BE. K. Gordon 
of Milton gave an account of their method 
of teaching children, and Miss N. G. Kelly 


discussed 


Intelligent 

yt in this 7 
ay and age al- 

most without ex- 
ception, protect 
themselves 
against  small- 
pox, by vaccina- 
tion, Consump- 
tion kills in 
year more peo-| 
ple than small-; 
pox, cholera, 
yellow fever and 
all known 
plagues kill in fifty. Tens of thousands of 
intelligent people recognize that they are 
threatened by this deadly disease, but take 
no precautions against it. 

Consumption approaches its victim step 
by step. First there is a little ‘‘out of 
sorts’? feeling, the digestion isn’t just right, 
the appetite falls off, the liver is inactive, 
the assimilation of the life-giving clements 
of the food is imperfect, the blood gets im- 

ure and the body is improperly nourished, 

hese conditions get worse and worse. The 
heart through the arterial system is pump- 
ing thin, poisonous blood into every organ 
of the body. The organs that are inherently 
weakest break down first. Ordinarily the 
lungs. As the last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back comes a cold, however slight. 
This, with the accompanying cough, com- 
pletes the work and an invasion of the germs 
of consumption follows. Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery cures 98 per cent. of 
all cases of consumption. It corrects the 
conditions that lead up toit. It is the great- 
est blood-maker and flesh-builder known, 

K. C. McLin, Esq., of Kempsville, Princess 
Anne Co., Va., writes: ‘‘When I commenced 
taking your ‘ Discovery’ I was very low witha 
cough, and at times spit up much blood. I was 
not able to do the least work, but most of the 
time was in bed. I was all run-down, very weak, 
my head was dizzy. and I was extremely des- 
pondent, The first bottle I took did not seem to 
do me much good, but I had faith in it and con- 
tinued using it until I had taken fifteen bottles, 
and now I do not look nor feel like the same man 
I was one year ago. People are astonished, and 
say, ‘ well, last year this time I would not have 
thought that you would be living now.’ I can 
thankfully say I am entirely cured of a disease 
which, but for your wonderful ‘ Discovery,’ would 
have resulted in my death.” 


described the way phonetics are taught in 
that district. The exercises were very in- 
teresting from beginning to end. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
D. Daniels of Franklin; vice-presidents, 
Miss Anna B. Thompson, Braintree, Super- 
intendent Hine, Dedham, and E. L. Curtis, 
Cohasset; councilors, Superintendent 
Dutton, Brookline, F. A. Tupper, Quincey, 
Miss Grace E. Read, Sharon, and George 
KF. Joyce, Dedham; secretary, Mrs. Mary 
C. Howard, Hyde Park; treasurer, Joseph 
Belcher, Randolph. 

One of the most comprehensive evening 
schools of the country is held at the Wells 
Memorial Institute for Working Men on 
Washington street. Not only are the com- 
mon branches taught, but there are classes 
in engineering, millinery, psychology, 
dancing and gymnastics, foreign lan- 
guages, ete., for men and women who are 
employed during the day. There were 
over 1,500 in attendance last vear. 

CHARLESTOWN. The eighteenth an- 
nual session of the Old Training School 
Boys’ Association was held in the Waverley 
house, City square, October 20. Judge 
Henry T. Willis, president of the associa- 
tion, presided. The members are now 
scattered all through the country. After- 
dinner addresses were made by Messrs. 
Samuel RK. Brintnall, William Fuller Tufts. 
J. T. B. Gorman, C. T. Trymes, Willard 
Rice, William Hitchborn, Charles Sawyer, 


B. B. Edmands, Francis Stowell, J. F. 
Southworth, J. P. Loring, and Dr. A. H. 
Gibson. 

DORCHESTER. Everett W. Loru has 
been elected sub-master of the evening 


school at Meeting tlouse Hill. 
TAUNTON. The ‘Taunton teachers 
have re-organized the Teachers’ Club. with 
Principal H. W. Harrub as president, and 
Mrs. Hattie RB. Woodward as secretary. 
The Bristol County Teachers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Odd Fe!- 
lows’ hall on Saturday, November 6, with 
the following speakers: J. W. MacDonald 
of the state board; Superintendent S. T. 
Dutton of Brookline; James H. Haton. 


treasurer of Essex savings bank, Law- 
rence; Principal Wallace FE. Mason, 
Leominster: Principal W. A, saldwin, 
Hyannis: and Principal Walter P. Beek- 


with, Salem. 
Anna Barrows, who is well known to the 
teachers of Boston and vicinity, has made 
a great success of her domestie 
lectures, and of the American 
Magazine, of which she is 
FITCHBURG. 


science 
Kitchen 
managing editor 


Six hundred teachers at- 


tended the Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association. Friday, Cetober 22. Among 
the speakers were President Butler of 


Colby, Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., of Brighton, 
Professor Mary Jordan of Smith College, 
Principal Abercrombie of Worcester Acad- 
emy, and Charles H. Morse of Medford. 

At the annual meeting of the Worceste, 
County Teachers’ Association, recently 
held in this city, the following officers 
were elected: President, Charles F. Alex. 
ander of Fitchburg; vice-presidents, L. 
F. Nash of Gardner, A. L. Learned of 
Holden, E. G. Goodwin of Worcester; sec- 
retary, W. Scott Ward of Athol; treasurer, 
Edgar H. Grout of Brookfield; executive 
committee, W. E. Nason of Leominster. 

The Fitchburg normal school has ar- 
ranged a series of addresses, from October 
9 to December 18, by the following per- 
sons: C. F. Carroll, superintendent of 
schools, Worcester, Mass.; J. E. Burke, 
superintendent of schools, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent 
of schools, Springfield, Mass.; William C. 
Bates, superintendent of schools, Fal! 
River, Mass.; Professor M. V. O’Shea, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; A. E. 
Winship, editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion; S. T. Dutton, superintendent of 
schools, Brookline, Mass.; A. K. Whit- 
comb, superintendent of schools, Lowell, 
Mass.; Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superin- 
tendent of schools, Maine; Hon. Thomas 
B. Stockwell, commissioner of public 
schools for the state of Rhode Island; 
Hon. Fred Gowing, state superintendent 
of schools, New Hampshire. The 
teachers of Fitchburg and vicinity are in- 
vited free of charge. 

SOMERVILLE. At their last monthly 
meeting, held October 25, the school board 
adopted the following important orders: 
That students of school methods, in search 
of practical experience, be allowed to at- 
tend and teach in the schools, without pay; 
that John Avery, junior sub-master of the 
English high school, be promoted to the 
rank of sub-master. The following 
teachers’ salaries were ordered increased: 
Miss Helen M. Mead, Everett W. Tuttle, 
superintendent of manual training in Eng- 
lish high school, Miss Elizabeth S. Foster, 
principal of training school, and Misses 
Irene S. Nightingale and Minnie Worden, 
Forster school. 

LYNN. Lynn favors her own towns- 
men in the choice of her teachers. Caspar 
Isham, master of the Cobbett school, and 
of the evening school, failed re-appoint- 
ment in the latter, because he had left 
Lynn to accept a better position in Boston. 

-At a meeting of the school board Oc- 
tober 26, G. W. Lantry was elected assist- 
ant principal of the evening schools, and 
Mrs. Mary Flynn and Annie Moore, assist- 
ant teachers. 

CHICOPEE. A course of lectures are 
being given in the Unitarian church. The 
second lecture was delivered by Superin- 
tendent Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, 
on “Some Phases of Modern Education.” 
tle emphasized the need of employing spe- 
cialists, trained expressly for their work. 
In contrasting the old with the new idea, 
he showed that the old idea of teaching 
was to know the subject; the new to know 
the child; the one to get information, and 
the other to make information the means 
to the attainment of desirable ends. 

SALEM. William H. Smith was elected 
supervisor of music at the last meeting of 
the school board. 

PEABODY. The board of health have 
closed all the schools in the town (except 
the West school) on account of diphtheria. 


WAYLAND. A fine new schoolhouse 
wilt shortly be built. 
NORTHAMPTON. While the young 


ladies of Smith College were attending a 
mass meeting in the afternoon of October 
25th, it was announced that Governor Wol- 
eott and his staff, who had come to town 
to inspect the insane asylum, were driving 
through the grounds. A hasty adjourn- 
ment to the driveway was voted. and the 
ladies en masse greeted the distinguished 
visitors. 


QUINCY. Over 200 new pupils have en- 


HOW'S THIS! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of ecatarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
I. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi 
ness transactions, and financially able te 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hali’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


free. 
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tered the lowest grade of schools. In- 
cluding special and temporary teachers, 
there are 114 now employed, nineteen of 
whom are new. 


LOWELL. The normal! school has reg- 
istered 109 students. A reception was re- 
cently given by the normal to the out-of- 
town members of the Lowell textile 
school, and many prominent persons of 
the city were present. 

MEDFORD. This town will have a new 
$50,000 schoolhouse in a western district 
in due time. 

DEDHAM. Miss Elizabeth Tracy has 
been appointed on the regular teaching 
staff of the Dedham high school. 


BROOKLINE. The attendance at the 
meetings of the Brookline Educational 
Society shows that there is more than local 
interest in this novel educational experi- 
ment. The co-operation of parents and 
teacher, although a pedagogical axiom, is 
not generally emphasized society. 
Here in Brookline there is not only ex- 
hibited a deep interest in educational 
sciefice and practices, but theories also are 
heing propounded by teacher and parent 
alike. With much ipterest, one can follow 
this development. 

WEYMOUTH. The cornerstone of a 
new high school building was laid on Oc 
tober 2, with appropriate exercises. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The total registration 
at Brown University this year is 839. 
Nearly 150 are registered in the Women’s 
College. The entering class numbers 
about 200..—-There are three new school- 
houses in the process of building, two of 
which, the East Side high school and the 
East-avenue school in the second ward, 
will be completed in February. A site in 
the first ward has been purchased for still 
another new school building. The admin- 
istrative department of the public school 
system in Providence is in excellent hands, 
and an able board of instruction is always 
employed. 

The schools of Warren were never so 
full as this fall. A new school of the pri- 
mary grade was opened November 1. A 
new schcol building is an imperative need. 

On October 22 ten of the teachers of 
Warren, with the superintendent, visited 
the Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts at Kingston, R. I. A 
most enjoyable day was spent, the presi 
dent and faculty of the college being most 
courteous and hospitable. The college 
and its important work ought to be better 
known and appreciated. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Negotiations have 
been opened between Professor Dean of 
Yale University and Hugh Lee of Meriden, 
who has recently returned from Green- 
land, for the acquisition by Yale Museum 
of a quantity of rare geological specimens 
which Mr. Lee gathered in that country. 
These include a lot of what is known as 


Ex-School Teachers Wanted. 
We have a special work on a special plan with 
special people. Many ex-teachers successfully 
working under our progressive methods, 
BALCH BROS. CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


““Art in the 
Schoolroom.’’ 


An illustrated list of high-class reproductions 
suitable for school decoration, selected trom our 
veneral catalogue. 

Mailed upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
BERLIN PHOTOGHKAPHIC CO., 
Fine Art Publishers, 

14 East 23d St. . . NEW YORK. 


ALL CHILDREN LOVE 


Flowers, and it is a matter of congratulation 
to educators that books on Nature Study are 
multiplying. Teachers need them, The flower 
world is full of beauty and poetry. ‘To fill the 
child-mind with gems of this poetry, and open 
its eyes to the beauty and wisdom that lie hid 
in plant-life, is a noble work. 

* Little Lessons in Plant-Life,”’ by Mrs. 
H. H. Richardson, teacher in Springfield 
School, Richmond, Va., presents a plan by 
which the teacher can skillfully do this work. 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


Teachers ordering one dozen or more will 


have a desk copy sent free. Address 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Oratory in the Public Schools. 


By PERCY JEWETT BURRELL, B.0O. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 


This treatise commends itself to our educators. 
Read it. Oratory should be added to the curricu- 


lum of public schools. 


Mr. BURRELL is prepared to give instruction. 


Send for Circular. 
Address J. E. FARWELL & CO., Publishers, 
45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


the “Nordenskiold meteorite.” These are 
not a product of a heavenly body, but a 
clever earthly counterpart of it. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK, 

NEW YORK. The Columbia Univer- 
sity, minus sophomores, refused this year, 
the first time in the history of the institu- 
tion, the challenge of the freshmen to the 
cane rush, on the ground that the rush is 
too brutal. 

The late Henry W. Sage of Ithaca, took 
an active part in the foundation of Cornell 
University, to which he was always a most 
liberal benefactor. In 1873 he erected the 
college hall for women, now known as 
Sage College. This entailed an expendi- 
ture of $250,000, and settled the question 
of the co-education of the sexes at Cor- 
nell; but this was a mere fragment of his 
contributions to the university, which 
continued almost to the day of his death, 
and must have amounted to $2,000,000 or 
more. When the establishment of the 
new library was threatened by the difficul- 
ties which arose over the Willard Fiske 
bequest, it was Mr. Sage who came to the 
rescue, assumed the cost of construction, 
and enabled the enterprise to be brought 
to asuccessful corelusion. In 1886 he 
founded the Susan Linn Sage _ professor- 
ship of philosophy, in memory of his wife, 
and conferred the chair upon Professor 
Schurman. 

BROOKLYN. More than 2,000 members 
of the Brooklyn ‘teachers’ Association 
were present at the annual gathering Oc- 
tober 18. G. Edward Swanstrom, presi- 
dent of the board of education, delivered 
an address on the Swedish public school 
system, which he had recently examined, 
“In the country districts of Sweden,” said 
Mr. Swanstrom, “the female teachers are 
paid about $200 a year. They have the 
use of two rooms anu a kitchen, all the fue} 
they need, a small plot of land for raising 
vegetables, and pasture anu fodder for one 
cow. 1 did not discover what the exact re- 
lation of that cow was to the public school 
system,” continued Mr. Swamstrom, “but 
| presume she acted as a ‘unifying force.’ ”’ 

Advocates of higher education for 
women have received an encouraging word 
from President Schurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who declares that the average 
standing of women students at that insti- 
tution is considerably higher than that of 
the men, This testimony to the wisdom 
of broadening the scope of women's educa- 
tion is further supported by Professor 
Klein of Goettingen, who says that in the 
study of mathematics he finds women to 
be in every respect equal to the men. 
‘Tnese opinions retiect the sentiment of the 
foremost edueators in this country and in 
Europe, and they prove that the work of 


conducting the training of students on the ~ 


basis of an equality between the sexes has 
already advanced far beyond the experi- 
mental stage. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. The faculty of Vas- 
sar College has decided to allow only the 
day itself for recess, at Thanksgiving, this 
year and hereafter. There will, however, 
be no recitations the day following 
Thanksgiving this year, to enable the 
voung ladies to attend the annual meeting 
of the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, which will meet at the college 
on that day. 

CLINTON. A marriage romantic in the 
extreme was celebrated at the groom’s 
house in this town at 11.45 o’clock Sabbath 
evening, October 17. The parties were 
Professor Henry A. Potter, teacher of 
modern languages in Clinton high school 
and Countess Angele de Geuibrouz-Kas- 
telbers of Mont Barbon, France. Profes- 
sor Potter could not leave his school to go 
abroad for his bride, hence she dee:ded to 
come to him. This Sabbath was the day 
appointed for the wedding, but the steamet 
which bore her across the ocean was de- 
laved. making it impossible to reach Clin- 
ton. and to arrange for the ceremony unti! 
11.45 p.m. 

But few eyes in Clinton have had a 
glimpse of “la joli femme francaise,” but 
those who have say she is very pretty, a 
little younger looking than her husband, 
and a brilliant brunette, very fine in 
figure, carriage, and style of dress. She 
is very accomplished in art and the lan- 


guages, but they are all c yntinental 
tongues. She can speak but one phrase in 
English—‘‘Give me one kiss.” 

ELMIRA. W. H. Benedict, school No. 8, 


had a narrow eseape recently. He was out 
on a bicycle spin, when he collided with a 
steam engine under full head. Ordinarily, 
such an unequal meeting of forces would 
mean but one thing, but this time the 
steam engine contented itself with demol- 
ishing the wheel, disposing of all the 
rider’s belongings in the country round 


“dead.” 


about, and piling him up in a heap “for 
He untwisted himself, ultimately, 
was taken home, and, though badly 
bruised, hed no bones broken and no se- 
rious internal injuries. It was little short 
of the marvelous that he should have es- 
‘aped with such unimportant losses and 
bruises. 

The Second District Teachers’ Institute 
ot Cattaraugus county was held at Ran- 
dolph October 18-22, under the administra- 
tion of Isaac H. Stout. It was pronounced 


the best ever held in that district. The 
instructors were unusually acceptable, 


and the teachers in attendance were en- 
thusiastic over the help they received. An 
especially pleasing feature was Miss Grace 
Adele Pierce’s “Child Study of the Clas- 
sics. 


NEW JERSEY. 
PRINCETON. On October 22 the first 


annual celebration of Commemoration Day 
of Princeton University occurred. The 
day marked the 151lst anniversary of the 
founding of the College of New Jersey, 
now Princeton University, the first charter 
having been signed by John Hamilton, 
then colonial governor of New Jersey, Oc- 
tober 22, 1746. Ix-President Cleveland 
and the earl of Aberdeen, governor-gen- 
eral of Canada, delivered the addresses. 
The board of trustees have declared this 
twenty-second of October a holiday, and 
it will hereafter be observed annually. 

C.S. Haskell, principal of the high school 
in Jersey City, has been recommended as 
principal of grammar school No. 2, 
Brooklyn. As the recommendation is 
about equivalent to an appointment, Mr. 
Haskell will soon have the state. The 
reason for the change is the larger salary 
offered in Brooklyn. 

The compulsory education law is being 
enforced in Newark. It was suspected 
that the Newark embroidery company had 
in its employ girls who were required by 
law to attend school. Upon investigation, 
sixteen of the number were told by the 
superintendent, who co-operated willingly 
with the officers when he was informed of 
the law, that they must attend school the 
legal number of weeks before they could 
retain the positions or receive wages. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ASTON. Lafayette College observed 
its Founders’ Day October 20. The exer- 
cises were arranged so as to serve as a 
tribute to the long and able services of 
Professor Thomas*°Conrad Porter, D. D., 
LL.D., who retires from active duty in the 
faculty this year. He has taught the 
natural sciences in the college for thirty- 
one years with great acceptance. Profes- 
sor N. L. Britton of Columbia University, 
Professor W. B. Scott of Princeton Univer- 
sity, and Hon. J. M. Crawford, M. D., deliv- 
ered addresses. Three hundred students 
are enrolled; 112 are freshmen. 

ALLEGHENY. The board of sehool 
controllers have adopted the report of the 
committee on compulsory education, re- 
garding the establishment of a truant day 
school. The report of the city superin- 
tendent shows an increased attendance’ at 
the ward schools of 1,700 for the month of 
September over the corresponding month 
of last vear. 

Superintendent R. F. Hoffecker of Mont- 
gomery county, one of the ablest of the 
county superintendents of the state, and 
one of the longest in service, is having a 
severe illness from the ‘grip,’ and will be 
absent from his institute for the first time 
in his long service. 

Berks County Institute, E. M. Rapp of 
Hamburg, president, metin the urand 
opera house at Reading this week, October 


or 


25-29, and issued an attractive programme. 


VIRGINIA. 

HAMPTON. Thirty years ago General 
Armstrong founded Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute for the Freedmen. 
It opened with fifteen students and two 
teachers. Public sentiment, even among 
the negroes, did not favor this enterprise, 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. 

GaLLery’—a choice gift book. Every 
teacher interested in the use of pictures in the 
schools, for picture study or as an aid in lan- 
guage teaching, should see this book. Several 
of the subjects are those recommended by 
Henry T. Bailey for picture study. Of this 
number are the ‘* Sistine Madonna,” ‘‘Aurora,” 
‘‘The Horse Fair,” ‘* The Holy Night,’’ and 
‘‘ Penelope Boothby.” Also, Ports anp 
Tuer Homes” — twenty beautiful pictures; 
an excellent picture of Eugene Field among 
them; the Stratford portrait of Shakespeare, 
an excellent likeness of Emerson, and seven- 
teen other fine half-tone pictures; all bound 
neatly and tied with silk cord. A pretty and 
unique Christmas gift; helpful in school work. 
To teachers, postpaid, 25 centseach. Apply to 
E. M. Perry, Malden, Mass , for either or both 
of these gems of art. 


at that time, but the results have demon- 
strated its wisdom. With this small be- 
ginning, the institute has grown, until 
now it has “an equipment of half a hun- 
dred buildings, and numbers a thousand 
students.” It holds a place of recognized 
importance in the life and history of the 
nation, and has become a great educa- 
tional power. The institute was founded, 
and has been conducted, as an industrial 
institution. Recently the Armstrong and 
Slater Memorial Trade schoolhas been 
added, and is in successful operation, 
Domestic science, Manual training, dress- 
making, and agriculture receive special 
attention. Some 200 new students had en- 
tered at the end of the first week of the 
current year, negroes and Indians, boys 
and girls. 
CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 

LEBANON. The Valley College has ar- 
ranged to offer special Saturday courses 
for teachers and others who may desire to 
study in English, pedagogy, Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, or chemistry, but cannot en- 
ter the college for a regular course. 

CLEVELAND. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity opened the year with the largest 
attendance in its history. Adelbert Col- 
lege has between eighty and nineiy new 
students, the College for Women between 
sixty and seventy, the Law school about 
sixty, while both the medical and dental 
colleges show an increased attendance. 
The Graduate school has about forty en- 
rolled. The whole number of new = stu- 
dents in the university is about 300. In 
the College for Women the attendance has 
grown so rapidly that it is expected a new 
dormitory will be needed, and the college 
hopes soon to be able to erect a building 
for the purpose. On the fifth of October 
ground was broken on the campus for the 
laboratory of biology. During the sum- 
mer $75,000 was received on account of the 
Mayerweather bequest, from which Adel- 
bert College had previously received $50,- 
000. This sum will be largely used to add 
to the permanent endowment of the col- 
lege, 

WHEELING. The ceremonies attend- 
ing the opening of the high school were of 
the most interesting character, They 
were held in large assembly hall, in the 
presence of a large audiene>, consisting of 
members of the board of education, super- 
intendent, faculty, teachers, parents, and 
pupils, with their friends. Addresses were 
also made by members of the board of edu- 
cation and others. The school starts off 


with 257 pupils. 


(Continued on page 270.) 


Active teacher in every community to sell two ex- 
cellent books, historical and romantic, for young 
people. Quick sellers. The books are beautifully 
illustrated, handsomely bound, and strongly en 
dorsed by leading papers, religious and secular. 
50 per cent, commission, Excellent opportunity 
for raising holiday funds, Address 
THE MORSE COMPANY, 
96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everbody. 
KNOBEL'S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES 
1, Trees; 2, Ferns; 3, Butterflies; 4, Beetles; 5, Moths; 
6, Fishes; 7, Reptiles; 4, Flies. Each fully illustrated, 
cloth, 75e.; paper, 50e. 


“Every Bird.” By R. Howe, Jr. l6mo BLO 
Game Birds of America. By #. A. Kates.. 
Wild Flowers of America. By Goodale 7.0 
Ferns of No. America. By Faton. 2 vols..... 00 
Sea Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. Colored plates,... 2.0 
Mosses of No. America. By Lesquereux . 4.00 


Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock.... Net 3.75 
To be Issued Shortly: 
IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of out 
door sketches. 
limo, cloth.. 
Denton 


MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. 
With many perfect colored and plain plates. In 


Of all booksellers, or sent by 


B’ADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston, 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob 
serve —an_ idea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 

method of education,” has “the beauty of sim 
plicity.”” One prominent instructor says, “It's 
100 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying toany conceivable que 
tion from every conceivable point of view 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00, 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
4,000 positions filled. 


Teachers Wanted! 


rium Building, Chicago, Il. 
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ILLINOIS. 

PEORIA. The Bradiey Polytechnic In- 
stitute was dedicated witn imposing cere- 
monies on October 8. Secretary Lyman 
J. Gage, President William R. Harper, and 
Oliver J. Bailey, president of the board of 
trustees, were the principal speakers, and 
their addresses were of the most interest- 
ing character. Mrs. Lydia Bradley, the 
honored donor, who has been planning 
this institution in memory of her de- 
ceased husband for thirty years, was pres- 
ent to enjoy the exercises, and to realize 
the fulfillment of her dream, One hundred 
and thirty students are already enrolled, 
and a full corps of instructors are at work. 
The Bradley Institute has a fund of $3,000,- 
000. 

GALESBURG. President Bateman of 
Knox College, who died recently in this 
city at the age of seventy-five, wasa 
graduate of Illinois College and Lowe 
Theological Seminary, and was, for a time, 
professor of mathematics at St. Charles 
College, Missouri, and superintendent of 
city schools at Jacksonville, and county 
commissioner. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. To test the consti- 
tutionality of the compulsory education 
law, Mrs. Jennie Campbell of this city has 
been arrested, charged with failing to keep 
her son in school. It is designed to carry 
the case to the supreme court. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. ‘The teaching of the 
German language inthe public schools 
of this city is made a specialty only for 
pupils whose parents express to the school 
board awish to have them so taught. 
Under this rule, 20,000 of the 32,921 chil- 
dren attending the schools receive instruc- 
tion in German, at an annual cost of $50,- 
000. 

KEN'1UCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. For years the schools of 
this city have had but one school session 
daily, limited to the forenoon, giving op- 
portunity to labor afternoons, and study 
intheevening. ‘The effort having recently 
been made to adopt the two-session sys- 
tem, the objections urged by parents and 
pupils were so strong that the board of 
education decided to retain the one-ses- 
sion plan. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. The State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting in this city December 28, 29, and 
30, 1897. An elaborate programme has 
been published. In arranging the exer- 
cises, each department has been given its 
own leader, place and time, and subjects 
and speakers adopted to its special work, 
from the kindergarten up to the superin- 
tendents’ Round Table. A large and in- 
teresting meeting is assured. 

KANSAS CITY. Superintendent J. M. 
Greenwood of this city recommends that 
five minutes be set apart each morning in 
the middie and upper grades of ward 
schools for the discussion of newspaper 
topics. The motive is to encourage the 
reading and clipping from newspapers by 
school children, that they may become 
familiar with the current events and 
topics of the day. 

SOUTHERN STATES, 
TENNESSEE. 

A unique collection of books is an ex- 
hibition at the Tennessee Centennial, col- 
lecteu by Miss Louise Baxter, daughter of 
Judge Nathaniel Baxter of the supreme 
court. The collection consists entirely of 


CATARRH 


Ask your 
Drugeeist 
for a generous 
10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE. 


Ely's Cream Balm 


contains no cocaine, mer 
eury, nor any other 
myurious drug 
It is quickly Absorbed 
(iives Rehef at once 


It opens and cleanses the » 
nasal passages COL | H EA 

Allays Inflammation. N D 
leals and Protects the Membrane. R 

| I ra restores 
Senses of Taste and Smell, Full Size, 50e ror 
Size, 10c.; at Drugeists or by mail, 

A\ ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St New York 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secur 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 9 
Somerset Roston, 


books written by women, and there are 
5,000 volumes. There are books from 
Armenia, Persia, Hungary, Roumania, 
Russia, Germany, France, Italy, Austria, 
Portugal, Spain, England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Norway, and Sweden. All of the 
south American countries are represented. 
There are four books written by a Chinese 
woman, A. D. 25, sent to Miss Baxter by 
the empress of China. The emperor of 
Japan sent 126 books written by the 
women of his realm. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Oakland. 

Judge Murphy of Crescent City has ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that county 
boards of education are without authority 
to revoke teachers’ certificates. The judge 
holds that the section of the California law 
authorizing such action is unconstitu- 
tional. He claims that the revocation of 
a certificate is a judicial act, and that it in- 
volves the constitutional rights of the 
holder, hence cannot be revoked without 
due process of the courts constituted for 
such purposes. 

After the expiration of the college 
year 1898-9, no person will be admitted to 
the law department of the State Univer- 
sity unless he is a college graduate. 

The supreme court of California has de- 
clared the inheritance tax law constitu- 
tional. Large sums from estates will 
hereafter be coilee.ed for the benefit of the 
public school] fund. 

Dr. Joseph Baldwin of Austin, Texas, is 
lecturing at a number of county institutes 
throughout the state. 

The one-cent tax on every $100 of as- 
sessed valuation will increase the income 
of the State University to about $225,000, 
and of this one-fourth must be expended 
for permanent improvements. The _ in- 
come of the university from other sources 
is as follows: Inverest on publie land 
grant fund, $43,000; the Morrill College 
aid fund, $23,000; United States govern- 
ment appropriation for support of the ex- 
perimental stations, $15,000; Mills fund 
for support of chair of moral philosophy, 
$6,000; Reese fund for purchasing addi- 
tional books for the university library, 
$3,000; fund for support of the Agassiz 
chair of oriental languages, $3,500; Levi 
Strauss scholarships, $3,500; Mrs. Phobe 
Hearst scholarships, $3,300. 

MONTANA. 

The University of Montana building 
commission has decided to erect at Mis- 
soula a main building, to cost $47,500; sci- 
ence hall to cost $12,500, and a residence to 
cost $5,000 being the only buildings within 
the limit of the university appropriation. 
Science hall is to be completed this year. 


THE “COMBINATION ERASER AND 
PENCIL-SHARPENER.” 

A machine (see advertisement on 
page 258) which combines black- 
board eraser-cleaner and a_ pencil-sharp- 
ener is a necessity in every schoolroom. 
Such a device is offered by the Lord Manu- 
facturing Company, 125 Water street, New 
Haven, Conn. Although a combination of 
both appliances, it may be either an eraser- 
cleaner or a pene l-sharpener, in case only 
one is needed. Every one knows the usual 
method of cleaning erasers by slapping 
them together, which covers the operator 
with chalk. The combination does its 
work quickly and well, throwing the dust 
far away from the cleaner. The wheel 
brush is made of Tampico fiber, and will 
last for years. 

The pencil-sharpener has a spool of 
sandpaper, having a fifty-foot ribbon of the 
best flint paper, two inches wide, wound 
on it and firmly glued at the edges. When 
one circumference of sandpaper is worn 
out it is torn off, and a new surface is 
ready. When anew spool of sandpaper is 
needed it can be sent by mail. With care, 
the expense of sandpaper should not ex- 
ceed fifteen cents a year for each room. 

The pencil-sharpener will appeal par- 
ticularly to the drawing teacher, for any 
bevel may be obtained. Leads may be 
blunted, needle-pointed, lathed bare, or 
shouldered, as desired. 

When it is necessary to change the 
machine from an eraser-cleaner, or vice 
versa, it may be done by adjusting two 
thumb screws--the work of about ten 
seconds. 

The machine is strong and practically 
unbreakable, weighing about twelve 
pounds when boxed. It is invented, 
patented, and owned by a teacher who 
knew the demand for a machine which 
would clean erasers quickly, and do the 
work of a good pencil-sharpener. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The Suburban Press Association—the 
New England Association—at one of its 
recent meetings visited the publishing 
plant of the Youth’s Companion, the best 
of its class in the world. The building, a 
picture of which accompanies this article, 
was erected in 1890. The location, on the 
broadest business street in the heart of the 
city, Columbus avenue, corner Berkeley 
street, is all that could be desired. The 
building is five stories high above the 
basement, and from the sidewalk to the 
top of the balustrade around the roof is 
ninety-two feet. The building is 207 feet 
long and 100 feet wide. It rests upon 3,700 
piles thirty feet long, driven into the earth, 
below the cellar. Upon these piles are 
placed a series of blocks of granite twelve 
feet long, six feet wide, and two feet thick. 
Upon these granite blocks were placed 
massive iron piers. 

Every department is elegantly fur- 
nished. The broad arched doorway is a 


There were few changes in the paper dur- 
ing Mr. Willis’ life. : 

In 1857 Mr. Willis sold the paper to 
Daniel S. Ford, the present senior pro- 
prietor, and John W. Olmstead. There 
were then, forty years ago, 4,800 sub- 
seribers. Mr Olmstead was only a silent 
partner, and retired in 1867. The purely 
fictitious name of Perry Mason & Co. was 
adopted in 1857, as Messrs. Ford & Olm- 
stead were the publishers of the Watch- 
man and Reflector, the leading publication 
of the Baptist denomination, the new 
name being chosen to avoid conflicting in- 
terests. It was soon made an eight-page 
paper, and its circulation became national. 
In 1871 its circulation reached the ‘‘enor- 
mous” proportions of 70,000, but in 1877 it 
was more than 140,000; in 1887 it had 
passed the 400,000 limit, and in 1890 it was 
more than half a million. 

Among the ‘‘ modern departures” of the Com- 
panion may be mentioned the Art department, 
one of the best in connection with any peri- 
odical in the country. <A corps of able art- 
ists are constantly employed, drawing from 
“models” and from nature for the illus- 
tration of the paper. The Boston post- 
office has a branch of: the United States 


work of art. The hallway is a “thing of 
beauty.”” Upon the ground floor is the 
counting room, extending from street to 
street, with wonderful furnishings and 
equipments. The clerks, bookkeepers, 
managers, etec., have every convenience for 
rapid work. Although the mail often 
amounts to more than 10,000 letters and 
postal cards a day, every one is attended 
to the day it is received. 

The press room contains fourteen large 
presses of the latest pattern. The paper 
is made in “endless rolls,’’ which weigh 
about 700 pounds each; forty-six tons, or 
130 of these rolls, are used in one edition. 
This paper is made by the Samuel D. War- 
ren paper company; in 1832 the late Mr. 
Warren, then the youngest boy in the 
house of which he afterwards became the 
head, often carried in his arms the paper 
for an entire edition of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, which now uses forty-six tons of 
paper for an edition. 

The first number of the Youth’s Com- 
panion appeared April 16, 1827, published 
by Nathan Willis, father of the poet, N. P. 
Willis, and Asa Rand, editors of the Bos- 
ton Recorder, now the Congregationalist. 
This is their prospectus in 1830:— 

“Our children are born to higher des- 
tinies than their fathers; they will be the 
actors in a far-advanced period of the 
church and the world. Let their minds be 
formed, and their hearts prepared, and 
their characters molded for the scenes and 
duties of a brighter day.” 

The paper was of four pages, nine by 
twelve inches. Therewere noillustrations, 
and the articles were mostly selected. 


post-oflice in the mailing room of the Com- 
panion, and all the papers are bagged for 
their proper destination, weighed, and sent 
direct to the train. One official’s entire 
time is practically needed for this service. 
The premium department is the most com- 
plete of any of its kind in the world, an 
entire corps of experts being employed to 
look after the mechanical details of this 
feature of the business. 

After all has been said that can be in 
favor of the mechanical! perfection of the 
plant, the real superiority is in the edito- 
rial management, there being twenty-four 
editors to assist Daniel S. Ford, who con- 
tinues to edit the paper with the greatest 
personal care in every editorial feature. 
The amount of reading given in 
its columns in one year for $1.75 is more 
than that given in any two of the best $4 
magazines (for $8) in the country. 

The following resume ‘is interesting: 14 
printing presses are used in printing the 
Companion; 14 folding ‘machines, that 
fold more than 200,000 papers a day; 13 
stitching machines, that stitch each of the 
double numbers; i2 mailing machines 
print subscribers’ names on the weekly 
editions; 46 tons of white paper are used 
for each weekly edition; 25 persons com- 
pose its staff of editorial assistants; 544 
persons were employed last year upon the 
Companion; 1,200 contributors furnished 
articles and stories during the year. 

No magazine in the world commands a 
higher order of talent than the Youth’s 
Companion, which has on its list of con- 
tributors the great poets, novelists, states- 
men, scientists, and scholars of the world. 


Winship 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


Western Office: Topeka, Kansas, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
equality and Progress. 

fiom the Arabian Nights.................... 
\ History of 
Maldon and Brunnanburh, 
singing Verses for Children, 
Ordinary Differential Equations. 
rhe Growth of the French Nation. recs 
First Facts and Sentences in French.......... Betis 
Self-Cultivation in 
rhe Story of 

Selections from the Prose of Matthew Arnold..... 
Little Lessons in Plant Life............. Richardson, 
\ Manual of Composition and Rhetoric.......... 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Mary Alderson Chandler, Pope building, 
Columbus avenue, Boston, has one of the 
most suecessful schools for shorthand in 
‘he city, and her series of shorthand books 
are the most useful of their class. 

Her system consists of three books 
known as the “Chandler Practical Short- 
hand” and the “Chandler Dictation Book.”’ 
Of course, no one can learn shorthand by 
himself as he can learn it under expert 
instruetion, with exacting training; but 
any onecan learn to write shorthand 
fairly well by the use of these books. 


WASHINGTON TOURS. 

The first eight-day tour of the season to 
Washington under the personally-con- 
ducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 
railroad will leave Boston Thursday, De- 
cember 2, and will be in Washington upon 
the opening of congress. Round-trip rate 
only $25. 

For full information apply to D. N. Bell, 
‘tourist agent, 205 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, or address George W. Boyd, assistant 
veneral passenger agent, Philadelphia. 


“These stripes,” sighed the convict, 
“make a man feel small.” 

The kind woman who had come into 
the darksome place to cheer him smiled 
radiantly. 

“Only think,” she urged, “how much 
smaller they would make you if they ran 
up and down your suit.’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


WASHINGTON EXCURSIONS. 


Royal Blue Line personally-conducted 
nine-day tour leaves Tuesday, November 
is. Three and one-half days in Washing- 
ton at Riggs house (including trip to 
Mount Vernon), one day at Old Point Com- 
fort, four hours at Philadelphia, and a day 
in New York at the Broadway Central, 
with privilege of longer stay, if desired. 
$30 covers every expense. Christmas holi- 
day tour December 28 to Washington, Mt. 
Vernon, Philadelphia, and New York, nine 
days, $27. Tours to Washington, Florida, 
and California in January, February, 
March, April, and May. Send for illus- 
trated itinerary to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 
2-11 Washington street, Boston. 


é At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
‘ it a great convenience to go right over to 


) The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
@ «Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
r) Central for shopping and theatres. é 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
é Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


For Sale, 


lhe good willand outfit of a tirst-class private school, 
ghtfully located ina beautiful town some thirty 
es from one of the largest New England cities, 
lie school is easily accessible by ratiroads, and no 
re healthful location can be found in the state. The 
8 1 has been under the management of the same 
ncipals for twenty-three years, and has gained an 
lable reputation, which it still holds; it is first- 
iss in every respect. There are accommodations 
for sixty pupils in the schoolroom, Seats are now 
provided for forty. There are two recitation rooms, 
| these with the schoolroom are furnished with 
ellent blackboards. There is a dressing -room, 
ample space for boys’ hats and coats. All these 
ns are heated by steam and supplied with water. 
‘he rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
perannum, The rooms are fitted with gas, for 
evening use. The good-will, furniture, books, etc., 
be secured for the smal] sum of $500. 


‘. B.--If the purchaser wishes a boarding depart- 
I t, to accommodate (say) ten boarding pupils and 
for some twenty day scholars, the proprietor 
sell or rent his home, with four acres of land, 
‘roughly set with all kinds of fruit. He can give 
| or retain the larger rooms above described, as he 
refers, 
Yor more full information and introduction to the 
)Tincipal, address at once, HIRAM ORCUTT, 
. 165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30, 1897, 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Harris, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.,Boston. $1.25 
Dowden, D. Appleton & Co., New York. os 
Crow. |Ed.| Ginn & Co., Boston, 
— Macmillan Company, New York, — 2.00 
Page “ “ 1.25 
& Swan, Charles Scribner's Sons, * 
Dole, lr. ¥. Crowell & Co., Boston, 1.00 
Palmer. ss as “ 
Rideing. af 1.25 
Hutson. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.50 
Sargent. ‘ 1.50 
Gates, Henry Holt & Co., New York. — 

B. F. Johnson Pub, Co., Richmond, Va. .40 
Phillpotts. Frederick A, Stokes Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Hart. Eldredge & Brother, Phila. 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
“My office, ‘tis of thee, 
Soft place reserved for me, 
Of thee I sing. 
Place that I longed to get, 
Worked for in cold and wet! 
I love thy downy bed, 
Soft chair and tape so red; 
I love thy full control, 
I love thy big pay-roll, 
I’m for you heart and soul, 
I’m after you!” 
-~Atlanta Constitution. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., December 19, 1896. 

Messrs. Ely Bros.:—I have used Ely’s 
Cream Balm a number of years, and find it 
works like a charm. It has cured me of 
the most obstinate case of cold in the head 
in less than forty-eight hours from the 
time | felt the cold coming on. I would 
not be without it. Respectfully yours, 

283 Harts street. Frederick Fries. 

Cream Balm is kept by all druggists. 
rull size, 50 cents; trial size, 10 cents. 
We mail it. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 

One of the exhorters in a colored 
church in Waterbury,’ Ct., who has been 
instrumental in bringing about an “awak- 
ening,’ speaking of the great condescen- 
sion of the Saviour, said that while on 
earth he did not hesitate to associate with 
“publishers and sinners.’’—Exchange. 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
1 bottle, 


Tommy—‘Pa, what’s the board of edu- 
cation?” 

Mr. Figgs—‘‘When I went to school it 
was a pine shingle.’’—Clippings. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Music ans, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. 

‘atablished 1480. 
— E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth rity 


NEW YORK Cl 


FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS 
ded. 


Teachers Wanted Constantly 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth N.Y. City. 


‘the TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
is of interest to every teacher. 
Pamphlet of explanation sent free. 


mPHE HOME TEACHERS AGENCY, \yANTS 

| Te ., next corm and next year, 43 W ell as 
| stantly occurring vacancies, It wants to know 
| work; and as an early enrollment gives a better oppor = 
| nity to plan to do so, offers until Jan. 1, 98, re 8 pe 
at haif the regular rate. Write for Manual anc 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUBEAU 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


b U Y | N G goods of peddlers has pretty well gone out of fashion. People have learned that while 
prices are no lower, there is no recourse when it is discovered that the goods are not as 
represented ; so the careful housekeeper does her trading with people whom she knows, and whom she can 
find if she has complaint to make. /ntelligence for October 16 contains an exposure of an Agency that it 
has been advertising, and points out, rather late, that the claims of the advertisement were ridiculous. 
rhe same advertisement was sent to the School Bulletin, but we did not even waste a postage-stamp upon 
declining it. Why deal with people you don’t know, who, even if they prove to be honest and ca abi, have 
no experience, no standing, and are not re- There is no better proof of sound judgment 
sponsible for any failure to keepa contract? GOO DS than to buy only at the best stores and only 
the best material, The school teacher who has one first-class gown once in three years will always loo 
well, while the teacher in the next room who watches for mark-down sales and buys ill-fitting clothes of 
slimpsy material always looks like a dowdy. Itis so in all business. If you are going to insure your life, 
pick out one of the three or four Strongest companies. If you are sick, go to the best physician in town, 
whatever he charges. If you get into a law-suit, put your case in the hands of the best firm you 
know. And if you are going to join a teachers’ agency, join one that has some reputation, that wasn’t 


done.” Beware us, Proved what it can do by what it OF PEDDLERS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Buitaing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


mM R A . . y Introduces to Colleges, 

ERICAN : : TEACHERS ; AG ENCY Schools, and Families 

and F ORE! CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Blidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


j C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pea- 
HE BRID F FA t F F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppities Schools of all grades with ee $3 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers, + t t Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


SAGLAS 24 State St., Albany, N Y. 


oa W i ns h i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


7 in every part of the country. 
Teachers’. 
Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 5 
SSSSSsesses 


Manager. 


CURRENT HISTORY 


An Illustrated Quarterly Magazine. 


DEVOTED TO RECORDING IMPORTANT EVENTS, PROGRESS AND GROWTH IN ALL 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


IN ITS FIELD, CURRENT HISTORY HAS NO COMPETITOR. 
Agents Wanted. 


or URRENT HISTORY is a splendid magazine for agents -to 


‘ handle. It appeals to all intelligent people. Teachers find 
it almost indispensable; as a supplementary text-book on 
Geography and History it has no equal. 

Professional 


Students find 


It is needed in every public and private library. 
men see its merits at a glance and gladly subscribe. 
it invaluable. 

CurrENT History is already well established, but the pub- 
lishers are determined to largely increase its circulation and extend 
its influence. With this end in view, they offer very Liberal Terms 
to Agents. 

If you cannot cover a large territory, make a canvass of your 
own township, and the results in dollars and cents will surprise you, 
Write at once for full particulars and terms to agents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
3 East 14th S8t., 


AND 
N DERGARTEN SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES New York. 


Send for new Catalégue. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


Teachers Wanted (2ist year.) ST. LOUIS, Mo, 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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VER, BURDETT & Publishers, 


POLI 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


110-112 Boylston St. 


The Best Book 


In the Child’s World, 


— BY 


of children’s stories in the market. 


That’s what many people have called 


A new edition just out. Fourteenth thousand. 


EMILIE POULSSON. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEw YORK. ttt ATLANTA. tit KANSAS CITY. 


Decorative Art 
for Schools, 


Casts, Photographs, 
Art Books, and Supplies. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 10 cents. 


‘Art Education,” 


A magazine devoted to Educational 
Art and Manual Training. Send 


J. C. WITTER & CO., 
Bilucational Art Publishers, 
| 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


POSS 


Educates. 


which has already taken it 
| 


place in the front rank o 
teachers’ magazines, w 
have decided to inaugurat 
a great 

ERROR HUNTING CONTEST. 

This contest will be so conducted that every one of 

our readers will have an equal chance, Professiona! 

proof-readers will be barred,and a careful statement 
of all the rules governing the forms used in THE: 

EDUCATOR will be furnished to each contestant 

All you need to do is to make a careful study of the 

number of THE EDUCATOR selected and send us i 

ist of all deviations from the correct form, 


As the oak from 
the little acorn so has 


our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of Ali Publishers 
fey to cities and towns and ham- 
"Lets in ebery county 

in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. New and 


second-hand Schoolbooks. 


New alphabetical catalogue 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds & Noble 


A Study in 
School Supervision 


To the one sending us the largest list of error: 

we will gwive..... 50.00 in cash, 
For the next tive largest lists ....§50.00 in cash. 
For the next five largest lists ....825.00 in cash, 


if you mention this ad 


The objectin planning such a contest is to increase 
our subscription list, and to that end we limit the 
contestants to paid subscribers, THE EDUCATOR 
is $1.00 per year, or 60 cts. for six months. We believe 
all who try it will be so pleased that they will become 
permanent subscribers, 

| The contest will be based 
| upon the January, 1898, nuin- 
; ber, and all lists must be 
mailed tous by March 1, 1898. 
If you want to see a copy 

| before subseribing, write us 
| and we will forward it free, 
| with full statement of the 


The Inland 
Publishing Co 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


and details of this contest. 
Maintenance. 
BY 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


Is THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY ? 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph.D., 


(Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) By 


A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- 
dents of Educational Problems, Teachers, 
School Boards, County, City, and State 
Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 
and Presidents of Colleges. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS, 
Price, 10 cents. 


By Albert E. Winship. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake, 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 


Price, $1.00, postage paid. 15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 


1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 


The Journal of Edueation is published School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 


weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subseriber 
so desires, Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company, 


These two valuable essays published in one pam 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C, 
Richardson, 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘Kellogg's Primary Recitations. 


Publishers. 


NOW READY 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


HART’S 
COMPOSITION AND RIETORIC 


THE REVISION BY 
DR. JAMES MORGAN HART, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH PHILOLOGY AND RHETORIC 
IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


E. ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves f+ 
better positions should write for 4), 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence 
iving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of |; s.. 
1.8., Ph.B., Ph.D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians 
Clergymen, and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Speci.’ 


T Course sor Supervisors of Music in Public Schoo/s 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principai. 


For further information please address 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


Write for Catalogue, 
Price-List, 
Information. 
43-47 East 10th St., 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
COMPANY wx: ® New York e For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
OS Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


4 
Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For bot 

For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8S. CHAP'N, Principal. 


sTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBurRe, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN THOMPSON, Principal. 


N. E. Dept., 352 


WESTFIELD, Mass. 
sexes. 


Horace Mann 
the 


Educator. 


By 
A. E. WINSHIP. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Someraet Street. Roston. 


Squirrels Colors 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Is the Nature Chart-Picture sent free to all Subscribers to the 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE WITH 


Monthly, $1.00 a year. 
N O 


Monthly, $1.00 a year. 
Each issue of these papers contains a fine chart or picture. Six are by the new process of 
Color Pnrotograpnhy. see you: October Number for full list. 
H Remit $1.25 before December 15th and receive 
Ou r Special Offer. either INSTITUTE or PRIMARY SCHOOL 


and OUR TIMES one year, and a choice of one of our new magnificent 22x28 Art 
Crayon portraits of Longfellow, Whittier, Washington, Lincoln, or ‘All the Presidents” 
on one sheet, or Declaration of Independence. 


Educational 


Foundations 


Educational Foundations 


Is a series of text-books in Pedagogy, published monthly, giving 
a systematic course of reading in 
History of Education, Principles of Education, Child Study, 


Systems of Educ:tion, Educational Psychology, Method of Education, 
School Hygiene, and ‘Examination Questions, 


Endorsed by Commissioner of Education W. T, HARKIS, who is a contributor 


3 


to the volume for 1897-98. Other contributors will be 
Or. E. E. White; Dr. E. R. Shaw; Supt. C. B. Gilbert; Prof. B. A. Hinsa 
4 cia Prof. Arnold Tompkins : Dr. W. N. Hailmann; Or. F. E. Spaulding. 
5*] September, 1896 IN USE IN EVERY STATE 
for Teachers’ Meetings; City, County, and State Reading Circles: 
Trainiog Schools, and forindividual study. Price, $1.00. Special 
= terms to clubs. Payne’s Lectures on Education,a standard edu- 


cational book of 343 pages—tree to every subscriber for 1897-05. 
is planned to give aclear idea of what is going on in the world from 
month to month, It is titted for use in the schoolroom, Every line 
may be read by pupils. It is pure, clean, bright, suggestive. The 
important news only is given not the murders, scandals, ete. A 
short time once a week should be set apart by the teacher fur an ex 

ercise on Current Events. ** Who has items of news?” One pup! 
rises and gives what he has selected, which is then discussed. This year we offer fine new portraits of Long 
fellow, Whittier, Washington, Lincoln, * All the Presidents,’ Declaration of Independence, each 22x 2> 

inches, finest ever made, for less than $1.00 each. Any one with OuR TIMES. 40 cents; clubs of 2 to 10, 

each 37 cents; 11 to 50, each 35 cents. Clubs: 2 or over, no premium, 25 cents each. 


New Books. FIVE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Christmas Entertainment. 
Outlines for Primary and Kindergarten New. Songs, Recitations in Costume, Action 
nf We & Vieces, 2 Christmas Acrostics, Tableaux, 2 Fancy 
Classes in the Study of Nature and Re ated Sub. Drills, 3 Christmas Plays. Price, 25 cents. 
jects. By E. Maud Cannell and Margaret E, Wise. re 
A delightful book. Will be helpful to every primary How to Ce 1 ebrate Thanksgiving and 
162 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth: Christmas. Fortwo years it has been the mos! 
‘aa? : popular book for these two occasions, For 4 
cents, postpaid. grades. 132 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Christmas Star Drill. 
For 10 or 12 girls and a chorus. 
and brilliant entertainment. 


A Visit from Mother Goose. 
A Christmas Play for from 12 to 24 primary pup!'= 
Price, 15 cents. 

At the Court of King Winter. 
A Christmas Play for children of all ages. 
15 cents. 


New Catalogue of 400 Teachers’ Books of all kinds free on request. 


Order any two of the above and say what paper you saw this in, and we will send you, fre* 
a sample of our blackboard stencils. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., &ducetiona/ Publishers. 61 E. gth St., New York. 


Teacher. 
Price, 75 
Bancroft’s School Gymnastics. 
A course of study in Physical Culture for eight 
years of the school course. 237 1llustrations. The 
most complete guide for the teacher published. 
Price, $1.50; to T. achers, #1,20; postage, 13 cts. 


Will make a nov' 
Price, 15 cents. 


Entirely new. 
Price, 


100 selections, for all occasions. Price 


25 cents. 
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